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THE NEWLY RECOVERED GOSPEL OF 
PETER, with a full account of the same. 
RENDEL HARRIS, Fellow of Clay 
bridge. Paper. 68 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Published. 

Five years ago were found among the Christian 
tombs at Akhmim, in Upper Egypt, searched by direc 
tion of the French Archeological Mission at Cairo, a 
number of Greek documents. Among them was a vel 
lum MS. book of thirty-three leaves, which contains 
portions of three lost early Christian works—viz., the 
Book of Enoch, the Gospel of Peter, and the Apocalypse 
of Peter. The treasure-trove has just been published at 
Paris, and Professor Rendel Harris of Cambridge 
lost no time in presenting to Englisii readers a transla 
tion of the very interesting fragment of the Gospel, 
with valuable prolegomena and appendices. The Book 
of Enoch was previously known in an Ethiopic transla 
tion. . 


College, 


has 


THE GENESIS OF THE AMERICAN PRAYER 
BOOK. A Survey of the Origin and Development 
of the Liturgy of the Church in the United States 
of America. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00, 


CoNTENTS: Primitive Liturgies. By the Rt. Rev. A. 
CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New 
York. The Reformation Prayer Books. By the Rt. Rev. 
GEORGE F. SEymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Springfield, 
Early American Prayer Books. By the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM 
STFVENS Perry, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Iowa, and 
Historiographer of the Church. The Prayer Book En 
riched. By the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Albany, and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the General Convention on Liturgi 
eal Revision. Changes Incorporated into the Standard 
Prayer Book of 1892. By the Rev. Samvuert Hart, DD., 
Professor in Trinity College, Hartford, Custodian of the 
Standard Prayer Book, Secretary of the House of 
Bishops, Secretary of the Joint Committee of the Gene- 
ral Convention on Liturgical Revision, ete. As an ap 
pendix. Edited by the Rev. C. ELLs Stevens, LL.D. 
D.C.L., Reetor of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 


JAMES Pott & Co., Publishers, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BOOKS BY 
Joseph Henry Crooker. 


SECOND EDITIONS. 


Jesus Brought Back: 


I. The Messianic Hope. 
II. How the Gospels Were Written. 
III. Jesus of Nazareth. 
IV. The Glad Tidings. 
V. The Ministry of Jesus To-Day. 
Pp. 214. $1.00. 


“Itis to be wished that there are many in America 
who agree with this conception of the person of Jesus.” 
—Prof. Kuenen, Leiden, Holland. 


1 aril’ S “TATY: 
Problems in American Society: 
I. The Student in American Life. 
Il. Scientific Charity. 
Ill. The Root of the Te -mperance Problem. 
IV. The Political Conscience. 
*% Moral and Religious Instruction in Our Public 


: Schools. 

VI. Religious Destitution of Villages. 
Pp. 294. $1.25. 
“The whole book is 


hal ) wonderfully 
rholesome.”’- 


~The American, 


stimulating and 


Philadelphia. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Putlisher, Boston 
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STE DMAN and E LLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains m 


‘arefully chosen, 
CORRESPO INDENCE, 


ably edited, and artis ally arranged 


ADVENTURES, 





HU Me TS ARTICLES TH Pattanay 

ae ie CRITICISM, NA RATIVES TRAVELS 

BALLADS, DRAMAS, NOTED SAYINGS WARS 
BIOGRAPHLES ESSAYS K wri APTS. AN 

CHARACTER SKETCHES, FICTIONS, WONDERS 
HISTORIES, 

than were ever be fore gathered wit! n ed in on ection 
The Stedman- Hutchinson Lil ys tmericon Liferat is indis YURY per eotte W how ts tex! 
to children whose tastes are to be for med; to those who use books for entertainment and tnetr thon, and a 





who wish to Know anything about books or authors, or who wish to improve their own mVersal ant 
writings. Sold only by subscription through the Publishers’ authorized solicitors. Not for sale Dy the } shen 
at their place of business, nor by any bookstore anywhere at any time. For description and solletto e hire 


write at once to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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‘Our Children of the Slums.” RUSKIN. 


By ANNIE 
50 cents. 


PAUL 


BRONSON KING. 
Touching 


Cloth, illustrated, 
stories of child-life in 











. OU We have cn the presses a w i 
the slums of St. Louis. F ; ithe ? 
> © Oo Ruski revs (rks hv tre thre 
In the stream of Httle foreigners that flow neeas f Ruskin’s be WOrks W . 
ingly through the darkest of our city streets, t and | finest set of standard books ever mud this 
there, as in this little book, a child face is stlhouetted for 
a moment against the black ere it falls back into the country 
current with all its pitiful burden of baby woes : : 
The set comprises : Modern Painters, in six 
: ’ tas : 
‘At His Feet. volumes (including beth tl riginal and the 
By WayYLaNnp Hoyt, D.D., author of ‘Hints | revised volume two), Stones of Ver 
and Helps for the Christian Life,’ a sent volumes, and Seven Lamps of Arc} n 
Lessons from Distant Days,’ ‘Along the Pil aie Neila in all about 33° rer 
. : -_ > - . . nit VELL Tie l Ail Amo Lan’! | Le TXLes, 
grimage,’ ‘The Brook in the Way,’ ‘Satur ; : ca Ae 
day Afternoon, ‘Light on Life's High- | With one hundred and fifty-six full-page inset 
way,’ * Walks and Talks with Mr. Spurgeon,” | plates and several hundred engravings 
1 ’ } ai 1 » « Y a , 
ee ISmo, cloth, extra white and gold, Twenty-one of the plates are lithographed 
31.00. . . . : : 
‘ aes Bien; these include al! the beautiful color 
‘At His Feet’ is a book for the half-hour, for the stir _ : ! 
ring and culture of the Christian life, for the looking at pilates, some of them in eleven colors (ine 
some of life’s practical questions from the point of view } ase” a ' ; 
of the Lord Jesus. hundred and one are artotypes, t st di 
cate and effective of all methods of illustration, 


‘The Golden Bottle.’ 





























and peculiarly adapted to these particular vol 
By Hon. IGNativs DONNELLY, author of ‘Ca | umes of Ruskin. The others are li Ngrar 
sar’s Column,’ ‘Dr. Huguet,” *‘ Atlantis,” ete , : 
are Dr. Huguet Atlantis,” et ines or relief plates 
twwer, DO cents: elot} nit top. S125 aa ‘ ee 
P eed Sones semee. suis » A. The books will be larg tavos of f i 
A wonderfully interesting stor ) . 
conception, and putting forth thickness, printed on English-finish t 1 pea 
arkable ideas, } 1 
markable idea per the best that money uld buy 
A POLITICAI ROMANCE il Pe 
tions of the day—th ad} The edition i isand copies 
sil and Uk t t ners . . 
ver, and Government owner Each volume, a] b Will be en 
“Itis a fantasy and a sermor & 
phantasm here, wild it certain! closed in a separate box 
ful. Logie it may have n or - : 
age of the individual tl The set will be sold by subscription only, thi 
sal brotherhood.” — New ten volumes for fifty dollars. It is in every re 
‘ Dect sual to , sh Edition de 
The Railway Problem,’ spect equal to the English Fiiti Luxe 
— which sells for 2200.0 
By President A. B. STICKNEY, withillustrative : ‘ee 
diagrams, some printed in colors. I2mo, 250 Prospectus, showing paper, type, and speci 
pages, cloth, $2.00; half leather, gilt top, | men illustrations, sent free on application 
®2.50; paper edition without diagrams, 4) 
cents. 
An earnest advocacy, by a practical railroad man, of ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 
the governmental contr not ownership! of railroads | 
WI atever view wv be eld, the book ts w wort! Th V J . 
th _ } . 2 
reading. Eng y News, No} e Works of John Ruskin. 
yet been published.”—San Prancisoo Bn p Pust In 46 volumes, on paper made especially for it, 


popular treatise on the rail: | = and containing all the « and full 
both plain and colored. The 


ONLY complete uniform edition published 


iwravings 


page plates 


The Volumes will be sold separately 











By Mart author of ‘ Prin And will be bound up in one style and color 
cess | * Children’s Sum only, making this edition especially desirable 
choah. a9 an eu Ae, for libraries and private buyers, intending 
vinden ny eee to own his complete works, but preferring to 

which the m t _ The author | buy but a few volumes at a time. Price, 

a ; ~~" hendint complete set, $46.00 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid, toany part 
of the United States or Canada; to foreign countries 
comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress- Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of THE NaTIoN.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 


DISCOUNT. 





Timr— 
4 insertions 
8 “ 
13 * 
26 o 
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AMOUNT— 
$100 within a year. 10 per cent. 
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500 “ “ 15 “ 
750 “ “ 20 “ 
1,000 “ “ 25 ni 
500 * a 30 = 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 10,043 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers. 


* Copies of THE Na ATION may be procured 
in yo at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de ’'Op‘ra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 ogy ga 
Sguare, American News <x: Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. 

London agent for ‘Advertisements R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. 














Situe ational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
A ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for G/RLS. 
—Resident pupils | apy ar to sixteen. Terms, 
85 500. Principals, Mrs. . CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROUT. 


Ce ONNECTICUT, Waterbu ury. 

‘TT. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 

» School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary 
R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. - 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and 4 ae for 
young ladies’ and girls reopens Sept. 22, 18 Meee heen 
Ma ARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Setew Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 598 Boylston seer 
{ 4UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Iustitute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Spec jal stude nts receive d. 
M4SSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. — 
JOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
- OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 








__ MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
‘YONCORD HOME SCHOOL,.—25 BOYS 
yrepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
DNOWDER POINT SCHOOL, — PRE- 
, pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the-family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
PALNUT HILL SCHOOL. PG aga 
ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1898. Tho- 
AA pre ee arm for Wellesley and othe r ‘colleges for 
women. References: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, Wellesley, and others. 
Circulars on application. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A., ip rincipals. 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELow, M.A., ceca 
“MASSAcHU SETTS, Plymouth. i 
TR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
D Boys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
ADAMS ACADE WY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11, 1893. For all particulars address 
Witt! IAM i EVERETT, P Ph. D. 





ay yt HUSETTS, Springfield. Es Bas 
VM" AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
as ‘Se ‘hol for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Worcester, 66 West Street. t. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific Se ‘hool. . Send for Catalogue. 








ee New York, Manlius. 

\ AVAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 
Z to the WORLD’S FAIR. Apply for circulars to the 
Superintendent and Faculty of St. John’s Military 
School. 100 boys willbe taken via the Great Lakes, or- 
ganized as ¢ adets of a man-of-war. 





NE w YorK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
P Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students. 
Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 
NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. “ 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RonaALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

IRVN MAWRCOLLEGE—A COLLEGE 
for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Phi- 
ladelphia. Offers graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- 
saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
including Gothic and Old Hieh German, Celtic, Hebrew 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s appa- 
ratus complete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, 
Latin, English, German, and Teutonic Philology. Ro- 
mance Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, 
and Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accommodate 

all applicants for admission. 

For Program address as above. 




















Sad MC hates 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 385 Wost 
Chelten Avenue, 

\ ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOAR! 
ik ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved’ 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner fri 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, P hilade Ipbia. 
M ISS GORDON'S BOARDING AND 
{ Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 ey 4112 
Spruce $ Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
13th year opens September 20, 1893. French, Musi 
and College Preparatory. 
Circular on applic ation, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Che stnut Hill. 
Nf RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine St. j 
TSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 


A German | Boarding and Day ‘Se hool. 44th year. 


Teachers, etc. 
Ver NTED—A POSITION IN PHI 


——— by a graduate and Fellow of the U niv. 
of Wis., anc h.D. from Got tingen, Ger. References, 
Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switze rland— 
A FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 
sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre 
paration for college or business. Decided advantayes; 
references. Address TE ACHER, care of Nation. 





A GENTLEMAN NOW PUR Sl LING 
graduate studies desires a position as instructor 
in Political Science. References. Address Box 77 

Ithaca, N. -Y. 
LAN TF E Dun A PROM]. VEN y 

4 Eastern College, an Instructor in French. Sale 

81, 000 to $1,200. noo ss, sending full credentia - 
L. C. K. , care of the Nation. wed 





A WELL-KNOWN PROFE SSOR OF 
41 Singing and Lecturer wishes charge of a Music De 
partment of a Coilege. X., Nation. 


HARLES W, STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut St.. . Boston. 


School Agencies. 


“EPTEMBER VACANCIES !— Teach 
nw of Science, City High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill and Gymnas 
tics, $1,500; Science in Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Music, $1,200 and $1,500; Draw ing and Commercial 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ school, $700 and home. We 
are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 
above and many others. Address C, J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Ww abash . Ave, Cc hic ago. 


MERICA. V AND FOREIGN TEA CI1- 
Lf ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu 
tors, Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Famt 
lies. Apply to 








Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTON, 
_ 23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TE. ACHE k AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 37 : Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicaxo, 
and 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVE RETT O. FISK & Co. 





WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHE RS? 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 

MERICAN AND FORE 1G) \ ee »fesso) 
wil tutors, governesses, teac “vn rs, ete., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MrrtAM COYRLERE, i 
15 50 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St. N.Y. 


ERE RME RHOR: VS TEACH E 4 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 











A ov is valuable in proportion to its 

4 4n 4 Lo ucy influence, If it mere v hears 
of vacancies and is something, but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- me pile 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
*. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NX. Y. 





Educational. 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 

matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che- 

mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De- 
partments. Atheroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro 
cess of development. 


CHARLES W. Scurer, President. 
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-:ducational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
‘Next term begins April 5. 
ourses in drawing from the cast and fro life in 
Pp ainting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspecti ve. Principal instructors: F. 
W. Benson, FE. C. Tarbell, (Drawit 1%~ and Painting), C 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed: 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and & kK. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIzapeTH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Fhe BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 

First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 

logue. Moses TRUE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 





Paint — An opaque, glossy 
coloring intended to cover 
and concea/ the wood; a coat- 
ing. 

Stain- A transparent, soft 
coloring, intended to color, 
wethoutl COUCTING, the wood. 

Creosote The best wood- 
preservative known.— /raut- 
Wein. 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Stain— The only exterior 
coloring that does not black- 
en. 


Send 6c. postage for wood samples and Sheaf of 
Sketches (25) of houses 


SaMuEeEL Capnor, Sole Mfr., 
71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


TO READERS OF FRENCH. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


NANON. 


By GEORGE SAND. With Intri duc ti mand English Notes 
by 3. G. Woopwarp, cone Se or in Romance Lan 

















guages at ¢ ‘olumbia C olleg 1: cep ‘lo _ SS ce nts; 
paper, oo nts. For a by alt be lers, or post 
paid or seipt ¢ Wf pric 
WIL L. IAM. R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St 


New York. 
Strane’s Exercises in English. 
(NEW EDITION 
By Prof. Geo. R. CARPENTER of Mass. Inst. of Techno 
logv. Cloth, 156 pax 8, 45 ‘nts 
“A text-book so dire tly ada pte “d to its purposes, with 
less wast eof energy, is rare to he et with in ed 
tio nal public ons Th Nati m, Mer ch 1, Sve. 


D.C, He \TH & Co. Puldibies 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO 





The Nation. 





H. DUNTON & 
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BALL BEARING ROPARY BOOKCASES. 


The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for ho me or office use. Special styles ¢ t 
CENTURY i NARY ‘and Et 1 | 
catalogues fr Address SARGENT ME e 
S14 Broadway, New York, or factory, Musk ) 


Quote the Nation, 





43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERTIY. 





| | MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 


The iio (Edn atin 


By Maleolm Mae ar, Ph.D., LL.D., First Chancello 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. 12mo. Cloth, 
178 pages, By mail, postpaid, 70 cents. 


GINN & CO.,, "p UBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


LIBRARIAN. 


Assistant Librarian (male) in large library, having a 
wide knowledge of literature, and six years’ experience 
in iibrary work, desires px sition n as Head Librarian 
Correspondence invited. Address 


LIBRARIAN, care Nat 
“are ch With or W ta Master.” By M.1I BERLIvE 
A m« t practical course in French conversati 
ing, and writing, fc elf-instruction, clubs, or 
One ve a. $1. BERL TZ & CO., Madison Square, N 
“om SALE. 
A well-established ar MtOry Se 





city of 200,000. Pr Ba Ipal ae es tor 
work. Address WEST ERN, Cé 


25 





EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO.. 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 FIFTH AVE., 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S inaugural address 
was brief and directly to the point on all 
the subjects to which he addressed him- 
self. These are subjects which imme- 
diately concern the well-being and pro- 
gress of the nation. Mr. Cleveland 
affirms his purpose, so far as it rests 
with him, to carry out the will of 
the people as expressed in the election, 
not in any rash or destructive way, but 
firmly and consistently. The tariff is to 
be reformed in the interest of the masses 
of the people, and the Trusts and combines 
are to be curbed in so far as the Fede- 
ral power can reach them. Of more 
immediate interest are Mr. Cleveland’s 
remarks on the currency question. He 
says that all his efforts will be directed to 
the prevention of any debasement or de- 
preciation of the standard of value, and 
that he will use, without hesitation, all 
the powers confided to him by law to that 
end. While seeking remedial measures, 
however, he will not approach them in 
any spirit of intolerance. On the subject 
of the civil service his declarations are in 
harmony with those which he made be- 
fore the election. The tone of the address 
throughout was strikingly serious and 
elevated, and nothing like 1t has been 
heard from the lips of any President since 
Lincoln’s second inaugural address. 


THURSDAY, 


1893. 








Not the least suggestive greeting which 
comes to Mr. Cleveland on his return to 
the Presidency is from Chili. The Presi- 
dent of that republic sent a personal ca- 
blegram to him, of which the following is 
the opening sentence: 

‘* The Government of Chili and the Chilian 
people, recognizing your political attitude in 
the past,consider that your reélection as Chief 
Magistrate of the United States is a pledge 
that your Government will preserve the tran- 
quillity and well-being of all nations upon the 
American Continent.’ 

Republicans may see in this a covert al- 
lusion to the brutal treatment of Chili by 
Mr. Harrison, only a little over a year 
ago; but if they do, it will, of course, be a 
great source of pride and comfort to 
them. They are happiest when hated. 








In their eyes the country never appears so | ‘ . 
| the framing of the Sherman amendment, 


glorious as when dreaded and distrusted 
by weak foreign nations, and so they will 
be quick to interpret it as a sure sign of 
national humiliation that the Chilians 
now expect a policy of justice and for- 


bearance in foreign affairs to be inaugu- ee 2 : 
| without any law of Congress, this act hav- 


| ing been performed by Secretary Windom | 


rated at Washington. 





The last monthly Treasury statement to 
which a Republican Secretary signs his 


| reached the lowest point since the resump 


tion of specie payments Above the 
$100, 000,000 reserve required by law, Mr. 
Foster can show but $3,284,218, and that 
sum would be wiped out twice over if he 
were called upon to repay to the banks the 
gold they kindly loaned him. Thus the sur- 


plus and the gold balance disappear with | 


the Republican Administration. Mr. Harri 
son is reported to be considerably set up 
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matured, might be extended, at the option 
of the United 
money in the Treasury to pay them off), 
at any rate of 
cent. The whole outstanding 
accordingly at 31, 


States (there being no 


interest less than 5 per 


issue Was 


extended and 3 per 


| cent., and nobody ever questioned either 


the legality or the expediency of the step 


| These were bonds actually outstanding 


over his escape from the dire necessity of an | 


issue of bonds. Whether his Administra 
tion will be more glorieus in history for 
not having issued bonds than it would be 
if it had manfully faced the situation and 
issued them, when the best financial 
opinion of the country was demanding 
such a step, we very much doubt. It is 
probable that the historian, unless he is 
stupid beyond the average, will be able to 
see as Clearly as everybody does now that 
Mr. Harrison was grasping at the sha 
dow when 


the substance was gone. 
The fact that everybody knows this, 
that there has been no secrecy about 


the embarrassments of the Treasury, and 
that bankers and financiers of the highest 
repute have openly acknowledged the 
critical situation of affairs, makes Mr 
Harrison's affectation of ignorance of any 
trouble little short of ludicrous. He ap- 
pears to think it possible to make the 
country believe that, in the interval be 
tween his locking of the Treasury and 
Mr. Cleveland's unlocking it, vast changes 
in the Government's balance-sheet hav: 
taken place. 


The clause of the Sundry Civil Bill 
known as the Sherman Bond Amendment 
was dropped in order to save the bill it 
self from defeat, as it became evident that 
the silverites in the House would adopt 
filibustering tactics against the bill if the 
conferees should report in favor of this 
section. The subject is therefore left 
where it was in the beginning, except that 
we have the opinion of a decided majority 
of the Senate that the power to issue 
bonds for the purpose of maintaining the 
$100,000,000 gold reserve exists, but that 
the bonds ought to bear a lower rate of 
interest than was fixed in the Specie Re. 
sumption Act of 1875. The fact was 
brought out in the Senate debate last 
week that both Secretary Foster and his 
successor, Mr. Carlisle, were consulted in 


and that both of them approved of it, but 
merely on the ground that the rate of inte- 
rest fixed in the law of 1875 was too high. 
There is a precedent for lowering the rate 
of interest on bonds of the United States 


at the beginning of the Garfield Adminis 


but if the power to issue bonds under the 
Act of 1875 is a continuing power, then the 


| power to issue them at a lower rate of inte 





rest and for a shorter time than the rates 
and times the act 
under the Windom. MacVeagh precedent 


fixed in exists alse 
We have no doubt that the courts would 
sustain the power in both particulars if 
the case were ever brought before them 
If the Sx cretary of the Treasury should 
decide that there was an emergency call 
ing for the issue of such bonda, it is cer 
tain that no court would ever enjoin him 
Nor would any court ever enjoin the pay 
ment of bonds so issued, either principal 


or interest 


It is gratifying to record that the 
Anti-Option Bill has met its death in the 
that 
there will be no resurrection for it in any 
Like the 


craze, it seemed to carry everything lx 


present Congress, and means that 


coming Congress. free silver 
fore it for a time, but it lost strength with 
every day's debate, so that on March 2, 
instead of being able to muster twenty 
five votes more than a two-thirds majority, 
as it did when it originally passed the 
House, it had twenty-five 
thirds. This fifty 
that the gas is escaping from the bal 
loon, and that its total collapse is im 
minent. It is 


than two 


} 
ess 


loss of votes shows 


not necessary to go over 
the reasons we have so often brought for 
The relief 


once brought to the 


ward in opposition to this bill 
which its defeat at 


recorded, shows how 
exact was the description of the bill by 
one of its opponents, who called it a “Bill 
to Compe! Farmers to take Lower Prices.” 
The failure of the measure leaves Senator 
Sherman once more on exhibition as the 
statesman whose convictions are most con- 
spicuously at the disposal of any body of 
men who can manage to put “‘ pres 
sure” on him. He voted for the Anti- 
Option Bill doubting its constitutionality, 


were immediately 


| and protesting that he believed it in- 


| capable of doing what it proposed to do, 
| but alleging that he could not afford to 
| disoblige certain political farmers of his 


| acquaintance. 


In refreshing contrast to 


| his ingrained disposition to grovel be- 


| tration. Mr, Wayne MacVeagh, the At- | 
torney-General, gave an opinion that the | 


‘ 


name shows that the Treasury gold has | 





outstanding 5 per cent. bonds, which had ' 





fore ignorance, provided it has a vote, 
is the outspoken attitude of the new Sec- 


| retary of Agriculture, who said, while the 


bill was still pending with a good chance 
of passing: ‘‘The Anti-Option Bill of 
Senator Washburn, instead of doing the 








17O 


farmer any good, would result in his in- 
jury.” Mr. Sterling Morton was far from 
admitting that the farmer is necessarily a 
miracle of wisdom. On the contrary, he 
maintained that many of the farmer’s 
‘‘peculiar ideas” ‘‘need changing,” and 
that ‘‘he needs saving from economic 
fallacies.” 


, 





The gocd news comes from Washington 
that the bill which enables the Secretary 
of the Treasury to throw open to the archi- 
tects of the country the designing of pub- 
lic buildings has become a law. This 
measure was drawn up by the Ame- 
rican Institute of Architects, and was 
passed by the House at the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress. It was laid 
over in the Senate till shortly before 
final adjournment, but was then tak- 
en up and passed, and was approved 
by President Harrison. What its enact- 
ment means to the architecture of 
the country is that henceforth all the 
architectural talent of the nation will be 
at the disposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the designing of public build- 
ings. Under the old system all plans for 
such buildings were nominally designed 
by the Supervising Architect of the Trea- 
sury, butasthe number of such buildings 
in process of construction at one time was 
frequently as large as 300, it was a physi- 
cal impossibility for him to do more than 
a fraction of the work. The consequence 
has been that his clerks have been pressed 
into service to design buildings which 
ought to have commanded the best ex- 
pert architectural talent. Under the new 
law the Secretary of the Treasury is 
given the discretionary power to obtain 
plans and specifications and local super- 
vision for public buildings by the sys- 
tem of competition among private ar- 
chitects. While not mandatory, the law 
authorizes him to employ the architects 
whose plans are approved to superintend 
the construction of buildings. The duties 
and responsibilities of the Supervising 
Architect remain the same as formerly, 
except that he is relieved of the work 
of preparing drawings and _ specifica- 
tions and superintending the immediate 
construction of public buildings. He is 
to have charge, as before, of the receipt 
of proposals, the award of contracts, and 
the disbursement of moneys. This means 
that our public buildings will henceforth be 
as great a credit and ornament to the 
country as those of the Chicago Fair, pro- 
vided the Secretary of the Treasury uses 
his power wisely. 





The report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the Ameri- 
can end of the Panama scandal is a dis- 
tinct refusal to follow the trail just when 
it was getting fresh. It runs off for the 
most part on the blind scent of the squab- 
bles between the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and the Panama Railroad, Very 
few people care anything about that parti- 
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cular bit of wrangling, but almost every- 
body would like to know what became of 
the $4,000,000 spent in this country by the 
Canal Company. On this point the Com- 
mittee lamely says: 

‘*The Committee has been unable thus far 

to trace directly or indirectly the expenditure 
of any money whatever in a corrupt way to 
influence the legislative or executive action of 
the United States Government. It may be 
that no investigation, however prolonged, 
after this lapse of time, could be efficient in 
making such discovery, even if such corrupt 
use of money was made, buton this subject 
the Committee does not desire authoritatively 
to express the opinion that further investiga- 
tion would be entirely fruitless,” 
This is cool enough in face of the fact that 
Mr. Seligman testified in this city that his 
books would show to whom the Panama 
money had been paid. No sooner had the 
Committee heard this than, though pro- 
fessing a great desire to see those books, 
they were recalled to Washington by ur- 
gent business, and have not since found 
time to come back again. For less luke- 
warmness than this in exposing fraud a 
French Government was overthrown. Are 
we never to know how much it cost to 
draw the fangs of the Monroe Doctrine 
during those critical years, or who were 
the men superintending the operation? 
Such dentistry not only comes high, but 
also requires great skill, and the public is 
entitled to know who the expert operators 
were. We hope that Col. Fellows’s eager- 
ness to expose corruption will not expire 
with this Congress, but that he will take 
up the chase again in the next Congress, 
and not get frightened on coming too close 
to the bear. 





One of the Hawaiian Commissioners 
has a long article in the North American 
( Review in favor of American annexation, 
but a busy man can save a great deal of 
time by reading only one page, as that 
contains the gist of the whole. Mr. 
Thurston shows that McKinley was the 
author of all Hawaii’s woes, as, by the 
free admission of sugar, his tariff bill 
“cut off all protection at one stroke” 
‘from the $25,000,000 of American capital 
invested ” in the Islands. He goes on: 

‘* The price of sugar belonging to Americans 
in Hawaii was reduced in round numbers 
from $90 to $50 aton. The same amount of 
su’ar produced in Hawaii that so'd for $12,- 
159,048 in 1890, will sell for only $6,963,504 in 
1892, a reduction of $5,195,544, or 42 2-3 per 
cent., and the effect has been to reduce the 
selling price to, or less than, the cost of pro- 
duction, on all buta few of the most favorably 
located plantations. With rare exceptions, 
plantation stock is unsalable. It is inevitab‘e 
that, if present conditions continue, an im- 
mense amount of capital invested, not only in 
sugar, but in industries subordinate to and 
dependent thereon, will be lost, and that all 
values at the Islands will suffer seriously.’’ 


The noble stand for free institutions made 
by the Americans in Hawaii, and their 
heroic determination to have nothing 
more to do with a ‘‘heathen and _ sor- 
cerous reaction,” are made clearer in the 


above, by at least 42 2.3 per cent., than in | 


anything else the Hawaiian Commis- 





sioners have said or done. 
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The regulations which Surgeon-General 
Wyman, acting under the new Quarantine 
Law, bas drawn up for enforcement at 
foreign ports of departure for this coun- 
try, are well calculated to stop the ad- 
vance of cholera or other epidemic disease 
at such ports. They require, among other 
things, that cabin passengers and steerage 
passengers shall be subjected to different 
treatment, as is only proper and just, 
since all authorities agree in the opi- 
nion that it is almost solely by means 
of the latter that infectious diseases are 
brought into the country. Each cabin 
passenger must produce satisfactory evi- 
dence as to his place of abode for four days 
previous to embarkation,and, if he has been 
exposed to contagion, will be detained for 
a term to be fixed by the inspector, and 
his baggage disinfected. Steerage passen- 
gers shipping from an infected port are to 
be detained five days under medical ob- 
servation in specially provided quarters; 
they are to be bathed at the beginning of 
the five days’ term and provided witk dis- 
infected clothing. If cholera should break 
out among them while under observation, 
none of them will be allowed to embark 
for the United States until at least seven 
days have elapsed since the conclusion 
of the last case. There were journalistic 
commentators last summer who held that 
there must be no discrimination made be- 
tween cabin and steerage passengers; that 
all must be treated as equally dangerous 
to the public health, and, if necessary, 
must be left together indefinitely, or till 
all had caught the cholera and had died. 
This. barbaric view is not embodied in 
Surgeon-General Wyman’s regulations. 
Neither is the other view of last summer 
about the duration of quarantine for chole- 
ra-infected ships, for the regulations de- 
clare that a ‘‘vessel arriving at any United 
States port with cases of contagion aboard 
shall be detained for a period ranging 
from five days to twenty days, the latter 
only where typhus fever prevails.” 





The adjournment of the Montana Legis- 
lature without the choice of a United 
States Senator deprives the Democrats, for 
the next two years at least, of a seat which 
they ought to have gained; as the Legisla- 
ture of the State meets biennially. The 
Governor is a Republican, and has ap- 
pointed a Republican to fill the place until 
the next Legislature meets, while the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Wyoming hasappointed 
a Democrat to represent that State until 
another Legislature is convened. In Wash- 
ington the squabbling over the seat among 
the Republican factions promises to con- 
tinue until the Legislature adjourns, when 
a Republican will be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Questions will be raised as to the 
legality of all such appointments by a Gov- 
ernor after the Legislature which ought 
to elect has failed to do so, and there are 
precedents on both sides; but it seems 
probable tht the appointees will be 
admitted. The credentials of John Mar- 
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tin as the new Senator from Kansas 
were presented on Saturday, and 
were in due form, he was admitted to 
be entitled, prima facie, to a Mr. 
Hoar remarking that, if there were any 
question as to his title upon the merits, the 
As 
nobody else so far presenis any claim to 
the seat, and as the idea of electing any 
one else seems to have been given up, it 
appears probable that Mr. Martin will re 
tain the seat. 


as they 


seat, 


Senate could deal with it afterwards 





If the Democratic Senator from Kansas 
remains, and the three other vacancies are 
filled by Republicans from Montana and 
Washington, Democrat 
Wyoming, the body will contain, during 
the first half of Mr. Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration, forty-five Democrats, thirty-nine 


and one from 


Republicans, and four Populists, counting 
as the latter Peiffer of Kansas, Allen of 
Nebraska, Stewart of Nevada, and Kyl 
of South Dakota. This will give the Demo 
cratsa clear majority of the eighty-eight 
members with all 
against them, so that the Vice-President 
will not be called upon for his casting 
vote. On the tariff issue, 
Populists will vote with the Democrats, 
and very likely also Pettigrew, the South 
Dakota Republican who stood out against 
the McKinley Bill in 1890, 
the Democrats are sure to control the up- 
per as well as the lower branch of Con- 
gress, which was in every way to be de- 
sired. 


however, the 


In any event 





the Populists voting | 


Mr. Gladstone’s fine statesmanship was | 


again vindicated in the House of Commons | 
| 


last week when Mr. Meysey-Thompson, a 
member of the English bimetallic group, 
moved that the Government should do 
something to bring about a reassembling 
of the Brussels Monetary Conference. Mr. 
Gladstone was quite right in replying that, 

ce the Conference had been called at 

instance of the United States, it would 

an unprecedented proceeding for Eng- 
land now to take the initiative 
from the country that rightfully held 
it. These words, in the mouth of Lord 
Salisbury or the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
might be taken for sarcasm—very much 
like saying that America is holding a h 
poker, and that it would show great want 
of politeness for any other country to take 
it out of her hands. Mr. Gladstone, how 
ever, is not wont to indulge in sarcasm 


away 


¢ 
Ot 


touching foreign countries, and least of all 
our country. 
suppose that he intended anything more 
than he said. The United States really did 
take the initiative in this Conference, and 
is bound by all rules to hold it to the end. 
It happens that there 
no competition for the 
place at the Conference. 
gates realize this fact more painfull 
than any others. All the fest can say, as 
Mr. Gladstone does, ‘‘We have foll wed 
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with more or less s t ld 
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are the United States d rt | w. and 
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men. On the other hand, at Walsall and 
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THE CLOSE OF AN EPOCH. 
WITH the outgoing of the Harrison Admi- 
nistration closes an epoch in our history 
which has covered the lifetime of a gene- 
ration. On the 4th of March, 1861, the 
Republican party came into full control 
of both the executive and legislative 
departments of the Government. From 
that time until the 4th of March, 1893, 
there has not been a day on which 
the Republican party has failed to hold 
either the Presidency or one or other 
branch of Congress. The Democrats had 
majorities in both the Senate and the 
House from 1879 to 1881, but a Repub- 
lican was President. A Democrat was 
President from 1885 to 1889, but the Se- 
nate was Republican through his entire 
term. The election of Cleveland in 1884 
was the defeat by Republicans of an unfit 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
and did not signify the nation’s endorse- 
ment of the Democratic party. For a 
third of a century the Republican party 
has held control of the Government to 
such an extent that no law could be 
passed without its favor or repealed with- 
out its consent. 

On the 4th of March, 1893, the Demo- 
cratic party came into full control of the 
Government. Not only has it elected its 
President by a majority of the electoral 
votes for which there are scarcely any pre- 
cedents in our history, but it will control 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate—although the latter was sup- 
posed to be ‘‘packed” against it for 
many years by the admission of new 
States, Any line of policy upon which 
the party is united can therefore be car- 
ried out; any act of Republican parentage 
which it wishes to repeal can be wiped 
out. For the first time since Buchanan’s 
day there is no check to the rule of 
Democracy. 

The extraordinary epoch under review 
has witnessed the rise, the gradual de- 
moralization, and the fall of a most 
powerful political organization. The Re- 
publican party called itself, with reason, 
‘the party of great moral ideas.” It was 
built up by the moral forces of the na- 
tion, and during its early years there was 
a strong infusion of religious fervor in its 
support. There was, as Seward pointed 
out in 1858, ‘‘an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces,” 
and it seemed to many people as clear- 
ly a conflict between moral right and 
wrong as that between Christianity and 
paganism. There was a spirit of un- 
selfish devotion in the rank and file while 
the slavery issue was dominant such as 
has seldom been equalled in party divi- 
sions. The cause developed great leaders 
—men whose services have come to be re- 
garded with respect and admiration by 
their old opponents; one who has already 
taken rank beside Washington for his pa- 
triotism and statesmanship. Well might 
Republicans afterwards ‘‘ point with pride” 
to the fact that their party had been the 
party of Abraham Lincoln. 





The success of the Republican party 
sowed the seeds of its overthrow. It at 
once attracted to itself the ambitious self- 
seekers, the men who wanted offices rather 
than the triumph of great principles, those 
who were ‘‘on the make” in politics, and 
who saw nothing to hope for from the dis- 
comfited Democracy. An era of corrup- 
tion set in which was pictured in vivid 
terms by George F. Hoar of Massachusetts 
in his speech on the impeachment of Gen. 
Belknap, Secretary of War under Grant, 
May 6, 1876, when he said, among other 
things: 

‘* My own public life has been a very brief 
and insignificant one, extending little beyond 
the duration of a single term of Senatorial of- 
fice. But in that brief period I have seen five 
judges of a high court of the United States 
driven from office by threats of impeachment 
for corruption or maladministration. I have 
seen the Chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in the House rise in his place and 
demand the expulsion of four of his associates 
for making sale of their official privilege of se- 
lecting the youths to be educated at our great 
military school. When the greatest railroad 
of the world, binling together the continent 
ani uniting the two great sea. which wash our 
shores, was finished, I have seen our national 
triumph and exultation turned to bitterness 
and shame by the unanimous reports of 
three committees of Congress—two of the 
House and one here—that every step of that 
mighty enterprise had been taken in fraud. I 
have heard in highest places the shameless doc- 
trine avowed, by men grown old in public 
office, that the true way by which power should 
be gained in the Republic is to bribe the peo- 
ple with the offices created for their service, 
and the true end for which it should be used 
when gained is the promotion of selfish ambi- 
tion and the gratification of personal revenge. 
Ihave heard tbat suspicion haunts the foot- 
steps of the trusted companions of the Presi- 
dent.’’ 

The seating of Hayes in 1877 gave Re- 
publicanism a new lease of the power 
which it had really forfeited, and the 
incompetency of Democracy in 1880 en- 
abled it to continué in control. But the 
moral forces were steadily ebbing, and 
the material elements as steadily gathering 
strength, until they compelled the nomi- 
nation of Blaine in 1884 and lost the party 
the Presidency. The distrust of the party 
which had sustained slavery was still so 
strong, however, that even in 1888 the coun- 
try was not quite prepared to reélect Cleve- 
land as a Democratic President. Republi- 
canism was given, ‘‘ by hook or by crook,” 
another chance for life. The Harrison Ad- 
ministration showed that the party no long- 
er deserved to live. It sought to revive the 
dying sectional issue by pushing a most ob 
noxious Force Bill, and it introduced as 
a new party dogma the doctrine that the 
Government should be carried on for the 
benefit of protected interests in the North, 
as formerly for the benefit of slaveholders 
ut the South. Between them Harrison, 
McKinley, and Lodge showed the coun- 
try that the Republican party only cum- 
bered the ground. As soon as the people 
got a chance, they made short work of it. 

When the Senate refused to pass the 
Force Bill, Senator Hoar remarked, ‘‘ That 
means the death of the Republican party.” 
He was right, in the sense that the Repub- 
lican party as an organization founded on 
the slavery issue no longer had any excuse 
forexistence. Even Harrison, narrow-mind- 





ed partisan that he usually is,showed at last 
a comprehension of the fact when he gave 
a vacant seat on the Supreme bench to a 
Southern Democrat who once defended 
slavery and supported the Confederacy, 
but who now rejoices that the nation is re 
united in freedom. It was an ideal close 
of a memorable epoch, and a fitting recog- 
nition of a new ‘‘era of good feeling,” out 
of which are to come new parties—whether 
or not the old names survive. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S 
WORK. 


FIRST 


NOTHING can be more important at this 
juncture than the order in which the new 
President will take up his various duties. 
It would seem at first blush, in view of 
the discussions of the past four years, and 
especially of the last two years, as if there 
was nothing about which there could be 
less doubt than this order. If there be room 
for any doubt at all, it would seem to be 
doubt simply about the time at which he 
would call on Congress to begin the revision 
of the tariff. That his first concern should 
be the national credit and currency all ad- 
mit; but there is some difference of opi- 
nion among his supporters on the point 
whether he should ask Congress to go to 
work on the tariff now or next autumn. 
Probably nine-tenths of those who voted 
for him in preference to any other possible 
Democratic candidate would, if now con- 
sulted, say that these two topics—the re- 
habilitation of the Treasury and the re- 
form of the tariff—should engage the 
main part of his attention from March 4 
until the wrongs which were condemned 
by the elections of 1890 and 1892 are as 
nearly righted as circumstances will allow. 
There are many signs, however,already, 
that the other tenth is by no means of this 
way of thinking, and there is much reason 
to fear that during the next three months 
nearly all the advice the new President 
will have to listen to will come from this 
tenth, and from this tenth alone. 
probabilities are, judging from the ex 
ence of previous Presidents, including Mr. 
Cleveland himself, that the nine-tenths, as 
soon as they see him safely installed in the 
White House, will turn to their ordinary 
avocations, discharge their minds of poli- 
tics to a considerable extent, and leave 
him to wrestle with the other tenth as 
best he can. This tenth, too, will not turn 
to its ordinary avocations even if it have 
any. It will stay in and about Washing- 
ton from March 4 on. Far from ceasing to 
talk politics, it will talk more politics than 
ever. Far from leaving the President to 
his own devices, it will submit for his se 
lection a large assortment of devices of 
itsown. It will throw aside the fear in- 
spired by his warning last fall that he 
would put a black mark against the name 
of any one who approached him for office- 
seeking purposes, for it will say that he 
was then a private citizen, and had a right 
to defend himself against such importuni- 
ty, but that he is now what Burke called 
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“a public creature” and lawfsl game. 
It will say to him that his first business is 
neither to reform the currency,nor to con- 
firm the public credit, nor to take up the 
threads of foreign policy, nor to weed the 
public service of the incompetent and dis- 
honest, but to clear out the Republicans 
from the non classified service and put 
Democrats in their places. 

The signs of this are already numerous. 
A letter from Boston was printed the other 
day showing that the Democratic ‘‘ work- 
ers” of that State were already preparing 
a fortnight ago for an anticipated sack of 
the public oftices for their own benefit, and 
were revealing with acertain cheerfulness 
the fact that, although they took during 
the canvass a considerable interest in tariff 
and other reform, nevertheless, in their 
opinion, what won the day for Mr. 
Cleveland was the general expectation 
that there would be no failure to treat the 
non-classified service as spoils of victory. 
We ourselves printed last week a letter 
from Louisville showing the same attitude 
on the part of the Democratic politicians 
of Kentucky. News reaches us, too, from 
various cities and towns, of the prepara- 
tion of petitions and “pressure” in favor 
of a change in the post-offices for the 
benefit of some local worthies who have 
never in their life had any connection 
with any post-oflice. The following, for 
instance, comes to us from Chicago: 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: A local paper states that a monster pe- 
tit.on, with 50,00U signatures, wili be forward- 
ed to President-elect Cieveland to have him 
appoint Frank Lawler Postmaster of Chicago. 
Among the signers are 5,000 business men, and 
among these may be found the names of thirty 
bank presidents, all the packers, seventy-four 
insurance companies, ete. Mr. Lawler is an 
ex-saloon-keeper, an ex-Alderman, an (to bis 
credit be it said) an ex-Congressman. Pre- 
sumably he bases his claims on his active par- 
ticipation in politics. What nis particular 
qualifications for the office he aspires to are I 
have not been able to find out. In fact, no- 

ly hereabouts seems, on inquiry, to have 
Giscovered any. Nor has any one vouchsafed 
any kind of information as to his busine-s 
training, which ought to be considered when 
an office demanding high executive al ility is 
towse bestowed. Would any of the thirty bank 
presidents who petition for Lawler give him a 
position of responsibility or trust in his bank? 
Or do these r presentative men imagine dab- 
b.ing in politics renders unnecessary the ordi- 
nary preparations for the successful manage- 
ment of business affairs? 

If any of the 5,000 business men can con- 
vince me that I have taken a hypercritical 
view of tha situation, or misjudged ths appli- 
cant, let him come forward. In that case I 
shall at once offer a devout peccavi. F. 


The design of all such movements is 
plain enough: it is to cause President 
Cleveland and his new Cabinet to occupy 
themselves, as in 1885, and as President 
Harrison occupied himself and his Cabinet 
in 1889, for three months in a general sub- 
stitution of employees of one party for 
employees of another party in the public 
service, not with reference to fitness or 
unfitness, but with reference to election- 
eering claims. This spectacle has, we might 





almost say unluckily, been witnessed oaly | 
twice since 1860, owing to the steady hold | 
on power given to the Republicans by the | 
war, Had there been a aon of parties | 
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at evcry Presidential election since then, a 
repetition of the practice would before 
now have been made impossible by an 
outburst of popular indignation and ridi- 
cule. No great people could allow their 
government to be seven times in thirty 
years put through the process to which 
Clarkson subjected thisGovernment, in the 
eyes of the world, in 1889, with such idiotic 
gibberings of pride and delight. Had peo 
ple witnessed it in 1869, 1873, and 1877, it 
would not have been repeated later. 

It cannot be repeated now, for a variety 
of reasons. The first and foremost is that 
Mr. Cleveland is pledged to treat public 
offices, as far as human diligence will per- 
mit, as public trusts, and therefore not 
rightfully awardable to any but the rea- 
sonably fit. In fact, the restoration of fit 
ness to its old place in the American civil 
service, as a principle of selection, is part, 
and a large part, of Mr. Cleveland's mis 
sion. This applies to the non-classified 
as well as the classitied 
The law of the land does not lay 
the appointing officer the same compul 
sion with regard to the former as with 
regard to the latter, but the moral law 
does. 


civil service 


on 


It is a wrong to give any 
an office for anybody’ 


man 
8 good but for the 


good of the community, although the 
statute may not have forbidden it. Even 
Dr. Funk would probably admit this. To 


restore the public service to the people is, 
in fact, a part, and a large part, of the mis 

sion of the new Democratic party to-day 

Another and hardly less powerful reason is 
that the order of importance of public 
business is settled, and well settled, in Mr. 
Cleveland's mind. The distribution of 
post-offices does not stand first, or 
third on the list. To up the first 
months of his Administration to it, or al 

low his Cabinet to do so, would be very like 
the course of anewly elected bank president 
who should insist on taking the first quarter 
of his term to close out a small thread-and 

needle business before entering on his real 


second, 
give 


duties. Finally, Mr. Cleveland has, of 
course, taken note of the fact that, al 
most without exception, those who will 


urge him to occupy himself in making 
‘“sweeps ” are the very men who thought 
his nomination unwise and his election 
impossible, and looked on the master 
strokes of his career as the acts of a luna 
tic. All their advice and their de 
mands, therefore, touching his exercise of 
the appointing power he may well receive 


all 


with distrust or alarm. The more they 
insist on a thing as a bit of political 
shrewdness, the better reason will he have 


for putting it far from him 


NAVAL FOLITICS. 
Capt. MAHAN is one of the most distin 
guished officers of the United States Navy, 
and perhaps the most distin guished writer 


on naval warfare in existence. His com 
petence and authority are, in truth, as 
fully acknowledged in Europe as here 


What he says in his 


recent article in the 
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Forum, therefore, on any matter with 
in his special field, deserves the highest 
respect. When he points out the value 


| which Hawaii would have to us as a coal 





ing-station, in case we were a great naval 
Power at war with another great naval 
Power in the Pacitic Ocean, and the an 
noyance which our possession of it would 
be, und: r such circumstances, to our 
rival or enemy, he speaks as a master 
But his whele argument or dictum is 
| based on the assumption that we are on 
the way to have a navy as large and 
powerful as the naviesof France and Eng- 
land put together. He does not say this 
in express terms, but he must manit. It 
is on this theory that England today 
establishes coali nge-stations all over the 
world and cuards the Suez Canal Th 
rule which regulates the size of the 1 
tish Navy is that it must be as large 
as the combined navies of an er 
two naval VPowers It may not a 
ways attain this standard, but t < 
what the British Admiralty ain t 
and it is on this assumption that t 
House of Commons votes tl naval 
estimates. This makes the estalblis! nt 
of coaling:st ms at remote points for 
military purposes perfectly reasonable 
Naval coaling stationsare! “ | 
are respect do by an enemy As per 
property They would, at once, on the 
outbreak of war, form the chief ts 
of attack The « valuable thev an 
to the owners, the more Iportant it Is 
to the enemy to destrov the or t off 
communication with them N . 
sutticient that they should be so fort i 
as to resist a siege either by sea or | i 
To be of any us? a coaling station must be 
as accessible in wat as in peace hat is 
be so situated that it put al voard 
a cruiser without danger iit? ty l 
is not an ornament, or a luxury, ora sign 
of national greatness Itiss lv a place 
from which fuel for t fires al ' 
safely and expeditiously obtained du 
ing the progress of hostilities There 
fore, it plain to be seen that s of 
no use for military purposes ft ny 
Power which does not command t! ur 
rounding seas, and cannot get from 
it easilv, by driving and keeping away 
any enemy's vesse’s which seek to inter 
fere with the operation. Coaling-stations 
are valuable to Great Britain because she 
maintains a navy on such a scale as to 
enable her not only to draw coal from 
them when she wants it, but to chase 
away any hostile vessels which should 
either trv to coal there themselves or in- 
terfere with her coaling 
Interoceanic canals running through 
foreign territory come under the same 
rule. They can be of no use in time of 
war to any Power which cannot hold the 


seas at each end of them. Great Britain 
would attach no importance to the control 
f the Suez Canal in time of peace if she 


o1 ft 
did not feel assured that she could in time 


of war keep the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea ends of it clear of all enemies who 
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might impede approach to it. So will it 
be with any canal which may eventually 
be made across the Isthmus of Panama, 
and with the canal now nearly com- 
pleted across the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Any Power that wishes to enjoy the 
benefits of any one of them as a short 
cut in time of war, must have a fleet big 
enough to keep its enemies away from 
the entrance and exit. We are not now 
talking strategy or any abstruse science, 
but simply common sense. One has only 
to know what a coaling-station is, and 
what an inter-oceanic canal is, to see that 
for the full enjoyment of either of them 
a navy of the first rank is absolutely 
necessary. In other words, to make 
Hawaii of use to us as a coaling-station in 
awar with Great Britain, for instance— 
she being the Power which our naval 
men almost always have in mind when 
they are making their calculations—we 
must have a navy large enough not only 
to protect our coasting trade and our cities 
on the Atlantic and Pacific from the as- 
saults of British cruisers, but to make 
British cruisers afraid to go near the 
Sandwich Islands. It will not do simply 
to fight them stoutly when they appear 
there, because coaling is an operation 
which cannot be carried on under fire. It 
needs peace and quiet and security; 
and enemies who are desirous of inter- 
fering with it have to be kept out of cannon 
shot by the simple unadulterated fear of 
being sunk or captured if they come too 
close. The more valuable Honolulu will be 
to us, the more desirous the British will be 
to deprive us of the advantages of it,and the 
larger the force they will detach for that 


purpose; and as it is 2,000 miles distant? 


and as cable communication with it would 
be promptly cut when war broke out, we 
should, if it be as precious as Capt. Mahan 
says it is, have to keep on the spot a fleet 
which we could not spare unless we had a 
navy at least as large as that of Great Bri- 
tain. 

We should, therefore, in reading Capt. 
Mahan’s account of the importance of 
Hawaii froma military point of view, feel 
assured that he meant us to have a very 
large navy, even if he did not also advo- 
cate a close imitation of England’s general 
foreign policy during the past hundred 
and fifty years. He asks us, in terms, to 
follow England’s example by such an- 
nexations of foreign territory and foreign 
populations as seem likely to promote 
certain undefined things which he calls 
national ‘‘influence” and national great- 
ness, by securing naval predominance on 
the Pacific, or ‘‘the control of the Pa- 
cific,” as he calls it. He declines to say 
that such a policy as he advocates of 
“securing outlying dependencies” would 
‘‘need a navy equal to the largest now 
existing.” But the only reason which 
he gives for refusing this conclusion is, 
that ‘‘a nation as far removed as our 
own from, the bases of foreign naval 
strength may reasonably reckon upon 
the qualification that distance — not to 

’ 
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speak of complex European interests close | the legality of the first proceeding, but 


at hand—impresses upon the exertion of 
naval strength.” That is, reduced to sim- 
ple English, we need not have so large a 
navy as England, in order to secure the 
control of the Pacific, because the Pacific 
is so far away from England. But this is 
a very curious observation for a naval 
writer to make A naval war is 
never confined to one ocean or sea. 
When carried on between two first- 
class Powers, it vexes all the salt waters 
of the worid. England would defend the 
Pacific on our Atlantic coast, She would 
menace Honolulu through Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and, in 
fact, along our whole line of coast from 
Maine to Texas. The war would rage 
wherever our flag waved or our “in- 
fluence” extended. Our navy, in order 
to give our coast and our commerce 
reasonable security and save our digni- 
ty, would have to be at least as big as 
hers. A contest for maritime supre- 
macy, such as some of our naval offi- 
cers wish us to prepare for, would be 
necessarily a war of giants, a fight @ 
outrance. It could not be a local war, 
a war with limited liability. Therefore 
we are warranted in concluding that, 
in spite of his reluctance to confess it, 
Capt. Mahan and a great many of his com- 
rades do desire,and mean to get if they can, 
the largest and most powerful navy ever 
seen, and they want it not for reviews or 
parades, but to fight somebody. What 
effect this policy of general annexation, 
and general readiness to subjugate and 
dominate or control outside this continent 
would have on our domestic institutions, 
Captain Mahan does not consider at all; 
and yet this is to every American the one 
important point in his scheme. We pro- 
pose hereafter to call his attention to it. 


THE READING RECEIVERSHIP. 
LATER information about the Reading re- 
ceivership represents the causes as more 
involved than they were at first supposed 
to be. The old idea of a receivership still 
lingers in the public mind—that an action 
for that end should be begun before a 
court only in case of a total failure to 
meet obligations, and then only as a means 
of liquidating the affairs of a corporation. 
Hence, it used to be thought that a re- 
ceivership was to be entered upon only as 
a last resort and as the beginning of liqui- 
dation or complete reorganization. 

Within the last decade or so we have 
passed beyond this original theory. It was 
the late Mr. Jay Gould, we believe, who 
first developed the idea of a railway re- 
ceivership until it became merely one of a 
series of strategic moves for the control of 
a great corporation or for some special 
financial result. In 1884 the Wabash Com- 
pany was thrown into the hands of a re- 
ceiver on its own motion. A few years 
afterwards, in a subsequent suit, Judge 
Treat, who granted the original petition, 
stated that he had had doubts about 





that he was afterwards convinced of 
the correctness of the principle. The 
Judge also stated that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had affirmed the 
same doctrine of the right of a corpora 
tion to ask for a receivership, or to con- 
fess judgment in order that a receiver 
might be appointed on the application of 
other parties, if such appointment was 
shown to be for the interest of the com- 
pany. Since that date there have been 
several instances of such strategic receiv- 
erships, and, as might have been expected, 
these have been successively appointed on 
contentions which have appeared of less 
and less real moment. Last July a re- 
ceiver was asked for the East Tennessee 
Railway on the ground that it owed one 
of its chief stockholders a small sum of 
money, and that, though it had suffered 
no present harm, yet, if the company was 
not thus protected, nobody knew what 
might happen to it because of other Rich- 
mond Terminal complications. The com- 
pany consented to the receivership as a 
commercial advantage to itself and to the 
party then in power. We need not cen- 
sure the judge in this case, because, under 
the various precedents, he had not much 
room for hesitancy. 


Now comes the Reading affair as a cli- 
max to the movement which is making of 
receiverships only a move in a game for 
important stakes. A number of Philadel- 
phia men, for ambitious or speculative 
purposes, form a combination of certain 
coal-carrying roads. These gentlemen think 
they see their oppurtunity for a very big 
scheme. Favored by an exceptional winter 
and a large demand for coal at prices one 
dollar or more higher than former quota- 
tions, they decline to spend their large 
earnings for needed cars and engines and 
for property improvements which would 
enable the road to carry this traffic cheaply 


and easily, but instead use the revenues and * 


credit of the company in pursuit of a New 
England will-of-the-wisp, and in purchase 
of terminals and property whose useful- 
ness Is at least in the future, but whose capi- 
tal requirements are great. They officialiy 
declare all the contingent interest earned 
and proceed to borrow that money. Un- 
der this spreading out, and because of slip- 
shod management in the financial and ope- 
rating departments, it comesabout that the 
Reading is straitened for ready cash. The 
Philadelphia set find themselves in difficul- 
ties. Foreseeing the result, they precipitate 
matters by themselves hastening the ine- 
vitable. A friend, whose third-preference 
interest in a few bonds has not been paid, 
petitions ‘for a receiver. The smallness 
of his claim would have caused his 
statement to be unnoticed were it not 
for the fact that the Reading Company 
by its officers consents to the petition. 
Thus both parties before the court agree 
in their views and in their choice of re- 
ceivers, whereupon the Judge appoints 
the individuals designated, the Presidents 
of the Reading and the Lehigh Valley, 
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Notarbartolo was one of those splendid Si- 

cilian characters whose numbers give hope for 
the future of the nation. He was Mayor of 
Palermo in 1873, a rigid administrator of 
public moneys, though he committed one 
thoroughly Italian error, ¢. e., he sanctioned 
the erection of the gigantic Teatro Massimo, 
which has cost five, and will cost another five 
millions before it can be completed, while 
Palermo was (and still is) unsupplied with pure 
water. In 1875, when the Sicilian Bank was 
found, on inspection, to be in disorder through 
loans to a navigation society and a gigan- 
tic speculator who failed, Notarbartolo was 
nominated director, and his direction lasted 
till 1889, when he resigned, owing to some 
question with the Department of Agriculture. 
Rigid, inflexible, bent only on the interests of 
the Bank and the public, he condoned no dere- 
liction from duty, respected no names, ex- 
pelled, suspended, fined the least offences 
against the rules laid down, and was in conse- 
quence respected and admired by the honest 
citizens who form the majority, feared and 
hated by the Camorra; he was also the ad- 
ministrator of his own extensive estates and 
of those of the Prince of St. Elia. In 1882, 
he was sequestrated by a band of brigands; 
his family paid 51,000 lire ransom, but he, on 
being set at liberty, would not rest till he had 
brought his captors to justice, and he succeed- 
ed. The trial, which took place three years 
later, lasted for weeks. One brigand, Matteo 
Barone, was condemned to the galleys for life; 
others to three, six, eight years of hard labor. 
All save Barone have since been ‘restored to 
society.” Towards the end of January the 
Commendatore went to visit his estates, and 
was to have returned home on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, and did indeed take train at Termini, 
entering a first-class carriage, while his servant 
and a cooper who accompanied him travelled 
in a third-class at the other end of the train. 
In that train were forty carbineers escorting 
delinquents to the assizes now sitting at Paler- 
mo. On arriving at Palermo, where the wife 
and son were awaiting him, the servant was 
surprised not to find the ‘‘ master” in the car- 
riage. Later, the body was found with eleven 
knife wounds flung out of the train near Atta 
Villa. Such are the hideous facts. The sus- 
picion of a vendetta connected with the Bank 
of Sicily is excluded. That bank is “ in order” 
as far as the metallic reserve and notes issued 
are concerned, though there seem to be some 
technical faults. 

Taken altogether, I look upon this as the 
gloomiest period of Italian history since the 
‘‘Borgian times” of the tobacco scandals in 
1868-9, J. W. Mz 





PINGAUD’S D’ANTRAIGUES. 
Paris, February 16, 1893. 

SECRET agents are the natural weeds of the 
political soil during revolutionary periods. 
They generally disappear, as they have lived, 
in obscurity, but it is hardly to them that you 
would apply the famous verse: 

“ Full mary a flower is born to blush unseen.” 


*Who remembers, even after so short a time, 
the secret agent Régnier, who entered into 
communication with Bazaine during the siege 
of Metz, and who worked so powerfully on his 
mind ? We hear every day just now the names 
of men who perhaps were secret agents of 
foreign Powers; but these names will be soon 
forgotten, and deservedly forgotten, though 
they may have been the instruments, conscious 
or unconscious, of very important designs. 


? 
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Who knows, at the present hour, the names of 
the men who were the secret agents of Fouché, 
of Talleyrand, of Napoleon? M. Léonce Pin- 
gaud has tried to draw from total oblivion the 
name of one of these secret agents of the revo- 
lutionary period, the Comte d’Antraigues, and 
his book has something of the interest of a 
novel. In his introduction he tells us that on 
the eve of the convocation of the States-General 
there appeared a pamphlet which made almost 
as much noise as the pamphlet of Sieyés on the 
Tiers-Etat; it was signed D. A. N. T. R. A. I. 
G. U. E. 8. When the Directory wished to 
justify the coup d’état of the 18th Fructidor, 
it published, as a proof of a royalist conspira- 
cy, a ‘Pitce trouvée & Venise dans le Porte- 
feuille de D’Antraigues.’ In 1803 the same 
name was used when France and Russia be- 
came hostile to each other. 

Who was this important personage ? He was 
born of a good family in the province of Viva- 
rais on the 25th of December, 1753. He served, 
as all gentlemen did, in the army, but only for 
a short time; he was not admitted, as his parch- 
ments were found insufficient, into the ‘‘ Car- 
rosses du Roi” at Versailles, and made himself 
a member of the already all-powerful republic 
of letters. During the reign of Louis XVLI., we 
find him spending his life in journeys, visiting 
Voltaire at Ferney, acquainted with Rousseau, 
adopting the politics of the ‘‘ Contrat Social,” 
satisfied with the religion of the Savoyard Vi- 
car and the morals of the ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise.” 
He visits, in 1778, Constantinople, Egypt, Syria, 
the Principalities, Poland, in company with a 
Princess Alexandrine Ghika, who left him ab- 
ruptly in Poland. On his return to France, we 
see him living a life of pleasure, mixing in the 
society of the philosophers, and having an 
open liaison with Saint-Huberty, the first singer 
of the Opéra. Born in Strasbourg, the daugh- 
ter of strolling musicians, Marie-Antoinette 
Clavet married an adventurer called Saint-Hu- 
berty. She had become a singer, and sang in all 
the operas of Gluck. (Her Life has been writ- 
ten by the Goncourts.) Her relations with 
D’Antraigues began in 1733; she had a son by 
him, who died. She seems to have always been 
much attached to him, though she did not ex- 
act from him a conjugal fidelity; he left her an 
equal liberty. When he stayed at his chateau 
in Vivarais, he had a rustic Saint-Huberty as a 
companion, a peasant girl, whom he had had 
half educated and who remained by him as a 
housekeeper. 

Before the Revolution, D’Antraigues wrote 
an apologia of Necker, a memoir on the States- 
General, and a memoir on the States of Langue- 
doc. When the three orders of Vivarais were 
assembled, he wrote the cahier of the nobility. 
He was elected a Deputy to the States-General; 
he had obtained a sort of popularity by his li- 
beral views, but, in the Constituent Assembly, 
we find him among the defenders of the old 
order of things. 

In a ‘Gallery of the States-General” which 
gave portraits of all the members, he is de- 
scribed under the name of Antenor. ‘ Ante- 
nor was born a courtier, and believes himself 
arepublican. He is not yet very sure himself 
of what he thinks.” D’Antraigues stood firm- 
ly for the royal right of veto. He entered 
into clandestine communications with the court, 
and he left after a while for Lausanne, where 
he remained, apparently for his health, till 
the end of 1790. He had left France with 
a few hundred louis; he received no more 
money from his tenants in Vivarais. Saint- 
Huberty joined him in Lausanne. At the end 
of 1790 they went together to Mendrisio, and 
were married on the 29th of December in the 
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church of the village of Castello San Pietro. 
This union was kept secret, as D’Antraigues 
wished to spare the feelings of his mother, who 
was still alive. 

D’ Antraigues became one of the pamphleteers 
who wrote against the French Revolution, and 
one of the numerous agents of the Princes in 
their negotiations with foreign Powers. His 
pamphlets are now forgotten: who cares to 
read ‘Point d’accommodement’ or the ‘Adresse 
& la noblesse de France’? D’Antraigues spent 
his talent in anonymous publications, in ar- 
ticles without echo, in memoirs which were 
hardly read by those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. He travelled between Piedmont, 
Milan, and Switzerland. His services were re- 
ceived at first with some diffidence at Coblentz. 
He understood well the émigrés. ‘‘ They in 
trigue at Coblentz as they intrigued at Ver- 
sailles; they want, if they do anything, to seem 
to do more than they have done. If they do 
nothing, they agitate so as to seem to be act- 
ing. They give themselves importance, they 
have secrets, they imagine secrets, they confide 
them. The most mediocre are the most dili- 
gent. . . . Inshort, they are a true pest to 
the party, these agitators who swim in a va- 
cuum.” D’Antraigues had already become the 
model of those whom he so well described. 

In 1793, D’Antraigues contrived to enter 
officially the ranks of the Spanish Legation in 
Venice; he received letters of Spanish naturali- 
zation; he became the representative of Charles 
IV. near Monsieur; he gave himself out in Ve- 
nice as representing ‘‘the King of France.” He 
concentrated the correspondence of the royal- 
ist agents in Piedmont, in Tuscany, in the two 
Sicilies; he became the recipient of the corre- 
spondence of the Court of Madrid and the 
Spanish agents in Paris, when war had her- 
metically shut the Pyrenees. He entered into 
relations with the representatives of Russia in 
Genoa and in Naples. . 

Venice had become a second Coblentz: eight 
hundred Frenchmen lived in it and filled every 
day the Piazza of Saint Mark. D’Antraigues 
had brought his wife with him; his mother 
was in Rome under the protection of the 
Spanish Embassy; they were in constant cor- 
respondence, she being much attached to him. 
‘“*God only knows all you have done against 
me since you attained the age’ of reason, all I 
have done and suffered for you since your 
birth; but I forgive you with all my heart.” 
D’Antraigues quarrelled with his subordinates 
and with his masters; he was vain, jealous, in- 
discreet, paradoxical; he declared that the 
greatest crime of the Revolution had not been 
committed on the 21st of January in the Place 
Louis XV., where Louis XVI. was beheaded, 
but in Versailles on the 23d of June, 1789, 
at the Jeu de Paume. He did not inspire the 
Royalists with much confidence, especially the 
moderate Royalists like Mallet-Dupan, Mont- 
losier, Malouet, Lally-Tollendal. 

When the French entered Venice, D’ Antrai- 
gues left with the Russian Minister, but he was 
detained at Trieste by Bernardotte, and sent to 
Venice as a prisoner and confined. His papers 
had been seized, and among them was found an 
account, written by himself, of conversations 
which he had had with a certain Montgaillard, 
a royalist agent, who was at the same time a 
spy of the French Republic. Bonaparte was 
much interested in this account, and would see 
D’Antraigues in person at his headquarters at 
Montebello. The interview lasted several 
hours. Mme. de Saint-Huberty paid visits to 
Mme. Bonaparte at Milan, and, thanks, prob- 
ably, to her intervention, Bonaparte, having no 
more need of D’ Antraigues, allowed him to 
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leave his prison and to remain at Milan as 
prisoner on parole. D’Antraigues left Milan 
disguised asa priest. He heard after his escape 
the news of the coup d'état of the 18th Fructi- 
dor, made against the royalists: the documents 
found in his portfolio had been published in the 
Moniteur, and given as a proof of a great 
royalist plot and as a justification of the coup 
détat. We cannot much wonder that D'An- 
traigues was not well received by Louis XVIII. 
and his entourage. He fell into a half-dis- 
remained some time in Vienna, in 
Gratz: all the émigrés looked upon him as a 
traitor. 

He became a sort of international agent: we 
see him in relation with Thugut, with Razu- 
movski; at Dresden with Czartoryski and Co- 
benzl. We find in M. Pingaud’s book a curious 


grace, 


conversation which he had in 1802 with Cham- | 


pagny, who represented the Cabinet of the | 


Tuileries after the peace of Lunéville. On ac- 
count of their respective situations they met 
each other at the house of a friend, an old 
French priest. Champagny prophesied to 
D’Antraigues that Bonaparte would soon found 
a monarchy—for himself, not for his family— 
and that his monarchy would be absolute. 
‘‘He has a decided character and he dares— 
great qualities for old Europe and its poor 
kings. Bonaparte has rendered great services. 
He will tame this nation, which is mad and al- 
ways ready to become atrocious, by making 
war outside with his armies, inside with his 
judges and his prisons. Otherwise, all is lost.” 
In this conversation D’Antraigues spoke very 
strongly against Louis XVIII., saying that if 
Louis XVIII. were to become king, he would 
never serve him nor reénter his country. He 
resented deeply the treatment he had received 
after his captivity in Italy. Champagny re- 
assured him; he told him that those who 
thought of a Bourbon were balancing between 
only two persons, the Due d’Enghien and the 
Due @’Orl¢ans. 

D’Antraigues remained a long time at Dres- 
den, and became there a literary as much as a 
political correspondent. He wrote memoirs on 
public education, he took part in the move 
ment in Prussia which followed the defeat at 
Jena. The peace of Tilsit was the ruin of all 
his hopes; he had lost successively all the pen- 





sions which he received, and resolved to go to | 


England and make an appeal to the French 
princes. He had hardly arrived when he saw 
the Comte d’Artois and the Due d’Orl¥ans. 
He became a correspondent of Canning’s on 
French affairs, and entered into relations with 
Dumouriez and Puisaye, who both lived in Lon- 
don. He was at drawn daggers with D’Ava- 
ray, the favorite of Louis XVIII., and with 
the little court at Hartwell. and lived in great 
isolation. His mother was dead; his wife could 
not resign herself to live in obscurity in a 
small house in Barnes. He had no resources 
but the pension which the English Government 
allowed him. His eyes were never taken off 
the various parts of the great chess-board of 
Europe; he foresaw early the rupture between 
Russia and France. One day, he was on the 
point of leaving for London when an Italian 
servant, Lorenzo, whom he had dismissed, en 
tered his house, fired at him with a pistol, and 
threw himself with a poniard on Mme. d’An- 
traigues and killed her. D’Antraigues himself 
died a few moments afterwards. What 
the cause of this double crime? Was it purely 
domestic, or was Lorenzo the instrument of a 
political vengeance ? The assassin committed 
suicide, and the secret of his motives has never 
been unravelled. D’Antraigues was regretted 
by nobody; with fine and versatile intelligence, 
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defects. The best that can be 
that he was the victim of the 
revolutions create in the moral 
world; he led the life of an adventurer, of a 
political condottiere. He was a living proof of 
the of emigration: out of his 
country, among the enemies of his country, he 


said of him is 
disorder which 


danger own 
lost the true measure of political right and 
wrong, and he was despised even by those for 
whom he had sacrificed his life 


Correspondence. 
LEGISLATIVE ANARCHY. 
To THE Epitror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: The close of the session of Congress, 
with the Silver Bill still unrepealed, teaches at 
least one lesson, that this is a government not 
by and for the people, but by and for the lobby. 
Whether a Democratic Congress will reinforce 
that lesson remains to be seen, but the risk is 
sufficient to make an extra session of doubtful 
promise. But while waiting seems to be the 
only attitude towards national affairs, there is 
a plenty of work to be done on State lines. 
The condition of the New Jersey Legislature, 
which, after passing laws condemned as an out- 
rage upon public morality, adjourns to escape 
the wrath of an indignant mass-meeting, may 
seem to be an extreme case, but it is only in de- 
than those of the other States 
The Legislature of Massachusetts is probably 


gree worse 
as good as any, but a very slight study of its 
proceedings reveals things which only the mest 
determined optimist as to popular government 
can contemplate without grave misgivings. 
One thing seems to be proved—that it is per 
fectly useless to urge the people to elect good 
men, or to scold them for not doing it. Every 
year shows more and more that they do not 
and will not do it. But that which, though 
equally true, is not so obvious, is that they can 
not do it. 
ment drives away good men and attracts bad 
men as effectually as the modern centrifugal 
process expels cream from milk. Mr. Hewitt 
is reported as telling an audience at the City 
Club that they were a disorganized mob, con- 
tending with an organized, drilled and disci 
plined faction (meaning Tammany); and that 
single sentence is worth all the essays upon 
politics which have been written in the last 
twenty-five years. 


The present system of State govern 


But how cana whole people 
arrive at organization? The first thing neces 
sary is a leader—not, be it observed, leaders, 
because the multiplication destroys that per- 
sonality which is the only effectual instrument 
for moving masses of men and giving life in 
their eyes to a measure or a principle. Wit- 
ness how completely the Irish Home-Rule Bill, 
though others have had a hand in its prepara- 
tion, is identified with Mr. Gladstone and de 
his successor for its 
Now there can be but one possible 
leader for the people of a State, and that is the 
Governor, elected by the whole State, and to- 
wards whom all eyes are, or are ready to be, 
turned. The first step is to convert the purely 
nominal and illusory power of the Governor as 


pends upon himself or 


passage 


it is now into one that is positive and practi- 
cal. That is the meaning of the conflict so 


nobly begun in Massachusetts by Gov 
and which, 


sight, will place the rep 


Russell, 
allowed to drop out of 
itation of the State 
1e than it has ever yet occu- 
Union. It is true that 
far confined himself to 
messages and recommendations to the Legisla 


inless it is 
on a higher pla: 
pied throughout the 
Gov 





ioe th - 
Russell has thus 


10% 


ture, which is very much like pleading with 


your adversary in a cause te give a decision in 
your favor. But it is to be hoped that he will 
have the insight and the courage to carry his 
case to the people, and, placing the facts before 
them, ask them to decide between him and the 
Legislature 

It may beasked, How will the increase of the 
Governor's power achieve the organization of 
the people? 
responsibility into the conduct of public 


By bringing order, publicity, and 
busi 
ness Now, the Legislature is a mob of « jual 
units, in which what business is taken up and 
how it is treated is about equally a matter of 
combinations are 


chance and intrigue. Party 


the only way of getting anything done, and 


these combinations extend to the elections, in 


volving methods which de will not 
submit to, so that the 

candidates only a choice between two evils, of 
which it is hard to tell which if 
there were an executive guide and leader for 
t to the pub 


and of independent 


ent men 


people are offered in the 
is the least 


sub jex 


the conduct of legislation, 
lic criticism of both sides 


members, the people would soon begin to re 
cognize individuals, and to band together for 
the election of the good and the rejection of 


the bad 

The arguments are precisely the 
of the 
gress, with as much more of force 


the admission Cabinet officers to Con 


fairs are more important than the Federa 

They may be summed up in the language of the 
Englishman, Walter Bagehot.—deprecating only 
the limitation of place—that ‘if the New Eng 


land States as a separate nation had cabinet 


government, they would be as renowned in the 
world for political sagacity as they now ar 
for ditfused happiness GBR 
Bostos, March 4, I8v3 
MR. WATERS'S NEW CLUES 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION 
Str: Mr. Henry F. Waters writes that he 


has recently made two very 





alogical discoveries in Northampt: 


The first is the indenture, 12th Eli 








Chadde Browne, the son of Artl 

of Melchbourne, County Redford, y« ) 
Leonard Omston of Northampton, « 

This year is a. D. 1570, and the apprentice was 
doubtless fourteen vears old. It is well known 


that a Chad Browne came to Providence 
1638, in the ship Ma I 
John, was eight years old; that 


fin, when his oldest son, 
grandson Were successively ¢ 
tist Church, and that the 
scendants is commemorated in Bri 
sity. 


tice, Chad, was the emigrant, as he would have 


lders in the Bap 
of his de 
wn Univer 


liberauty 


It is hardly probable that the appren 


been over seventy when his son was born. Coin 
cidence of names makes it highly probable that 
the apprentice was father of the emigrant 

As the general work of Mr. Waters for the 
Register does not allow of special searches, will 
not 
bute the necessary funds to investigate this 
clue, so that Mr. Waters may do for their foun 
der a like work to what he has done for Har- 


some of the graduates of Brown contri- 


vard 
The second discovery was the admission to 
freedom in Northampton, in 1618 or 1619, of 
Giles Corey, maltster. Here we seem to be 
on the track of the father of that stout-heart 
ed victim of the Salem witchcraft, 
was born about 1616.— Yours truly, 
wim Wa 


Giles, who 
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THE CLASSICS AS AIDS TO GOOD ENG- 
LISH. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: A good deal of discussion has been car- 
ried on in the public prints of late over prepa- 
ration in English. Attention has also been 
called to the specially bad English of transla- 
tions from the classics in entrance examina- 
tions. In making out an examination paper a 
few days ago I was surprised to find the fol- 
lowing sentences in the ‘Primer of Roman 
Antiquities,’ compiled by so capable a scholar 
as Mr. Wilkins: ‘‘ But the most essential part 
of the character, the very backbone of the 
whole, was their [sic] steadfast and sober trust- 
worthiness” (p. 12). ‘‘It was only when they 
had made a treaty of peace with a neighbour- 
ing nation that they felt to have [sic] any duty 
towards them” (p. 13). It were perhaps hy- 
percritical to object to ‘“‘them.” ‘There is 
also another point on which the Romans dif- 
fered widely from the Greeks; that is, in their 
[sic] love for discussions” (p. 14). 

Perhaps written translations from the clas- 
sics and modern languages should be required 
of college students, and it might be better for 
the correction to proceed from the teachers of 
English and be directed to accuracy in the use 
of the mother tongue, rather than to accuracy 
of translation. Such an exercise would be 
more difficult than original composition in 
English, and so more improving. Under pre- 
sent conditions the utility of the classics for 
cultivating the power of expression in English 
seems to me questionable. Perhaps it is only 
with us in the South that boys show a wilful 
inclination to employ the English infinitive to 
represent the Latin in indirect discourse. 

Respectfully, EpwInN W. Fay. 

Austin, TEXAS, February 24, 1893. 





BOOKS ON SHELVES. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The custom of shelving books with their 
backs to the wall must have been within men’s 
memories at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. At any rate, this is a natural infer- 
ence from the engraved title-page of ‘The 
Workes of Seneca Newly Inlarged and Cor- 
rected, by Thomas Lodge,’ folio, London, 1620. 
The artist, in his attempt to illustrate the life 
of the philosopher, represents him in one scene 
as reclining on a pallet of straw with a shelf 
behind him containing six or eight bulky quar- 
tos with their edges towards the beholder, one 
of them firmly held together by clasps, and an- 
other with two pairs of thongs hanging loose 
from the front edges of the cover. J. E. G. 

BURLINGTON, VT., March 2, 1893. 





TINTORETTO’S ST. MARK, FINALLY. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I recognize the wisdom of cutting short 
a controversy which must be carried on at a 
distance of 4,500 miles from the printer, and 
for the evoking of which the Nation had no 
responsibility. But does not justice demand 
that the cutting should have been still shorter, 
and that the man attacked should have the 
last word ? 

I hope, therefore, you will allow me to say 
that Mr. Berenson’s letter is a mass of gratui- 
tous assumptions of error and ignorance on my 
part, of which I will only note in detail that 
he assumes that I admit not having seen the 
Tintoretto at the Brera, because I said that I 
did not recall it ! With this sort of logical 


, 





acumen one does not care to debate, and his | 
entire letter is equally inexact. But the sub- | 


ject was not worth discussing, and I am con- 
tent to drop it with so much disclaimer. 
Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 
RomME, February 23, 1893. 


Notes. 


BENJAMIN R. TucKER, Boston, will publish di- 
rectly ‘Instead of a Book: By a Man Too Busy 
to Write One,’ being a classified collection of 
his own writings for his weekly paper Liberty, 
and ‘intended to serve as a text-book of 
Philosophical Anarchism.” 

James Clegg, Rochdale, England, has in pre- 
paration the fourth edition of his ‘ Interna- 
tional Directory of Second-Hand Booksellers, 
and Bibliophile’s Manual,’ the second half of 
the title covering lists of public libraries 
(British and foreign), publishers, learned and 
scientific societies, etc., etc. The same pub- 
lisher announces a centenary edition of the 
works of ‘Tim Bobbin (John Collier),’ edited 
by Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, F.S.A., with the origi- 
nal and other illustrations. 

Horace Cox, London, will shortly have ready 
‘Modern (Sporting) Dogs of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ by Rawdon B. Lee, editor of the 
Field. It will be profusely illustrated by collo- 
type prints from drawings by Arthur War- 
dle. 

A dainty volume with pictures of violets 
from water-colors, and selected verses about 
them on every page—‘ Stray Violets,’ by Mary 
E. Hart (New York: George M. Allen Co.)—is 
among the ¢arliest harbingers of spring, and 
will please those who are not too critical. But 
a true lover of wild things will quarrel with the 
monotony of form and color where nature 
shows such rich variety. The double violets of 
commerce have crowded out the yellow violet, 
the native white violet, the ‘worried violet” 
of which an observant poet writes, besides a 
host of others with real, if inconspicuous, dis- 
tinctions. 

Two books which come to us from Japan 
form a striking object-lesson in the resources 
of the typographic art as now employed in that 
country. One is an album of sights and scenes 
on the Tokaido, by K. Ogawa, photographer, 
Tokyo. The twenty plates are bound in the 
usual Japanese style, with silken back and 
cords, and heavy paper covers ornamented 
with the conventional wave-pattern (which is 
the Japanese equivalent of the Greek poet’s ‘‘Oh 
the multitudinous laughings of the ocean bil- 
lows”), shot through, here and there, with a 
mist of wisteria blossoms. Mr. James Mur- 
doch, M.A., furnishes the descriptive text, 
which is printed in bold type. The pictures 
are in collotype and well executed. The open- 
ing scene, on the Nippon Bashi, shows the mar- 
vellous change from the turtle-backed wooden 
structure so familiar in old books. Now there 
is a massive flat-topped viaduct, over which 
the double steel tracks and tram-cars run. The 
perspective of Ginza Street shows line upon 
line of telegraph poles and a network of wires, 
though the costumes of the burden-bearers 
and most of the passers-by are those of 
Old Japan. There are scores of jin-riki-shas in 
sight, besides horse-carriages, and it is evident 
that a “block” of horse-cars is not uncommon 
even in Tokyo. The various pictures repre- 
sent the scenes connected with old-time mili- 
tary manceuvres, marriage, the hara-kiri, do- 
mestic and interior scenes, the making of the 
toilet, and various industries, trades, and avo- 


ij 
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cations. The larger pictures of the resting 

place of ‘‘ The Forty-seven Ronins,” of the old 
and now disused execution ground near the 
Wind Bell Grove, the Rokugo River, and other 
scenes made familiar in the long line of for- 
eign travellers’ books on Japan, from Kaemp- 
fer to Murdoch, are clear and suggestive. Very 
successful is the instantaneous picture of a 
great procession of priests and religious over 
a bridge at a great temple celebration, the 
study of faces thus furnished being of more 
value than the usual conventional photogra- 
pher’s picture taken at a sitting. The other 
pictures of priest and temple life are excel- 
lent, and, of course, the volume is not com 
plete without a representation of the fairest 
flowers of Japan, the géisha, or singing girls. 

The other book is bound in the same manner, 
except that the silk-tied and highly ornamented 
covers are polychromatic, and are of paste- 
board, Although the number of printed pages 
is 310, the descriptive matter is scarcely worth 
mentioning as literature. Despite the intent 
and purpose of a romance, the book is evident- 
ly got up to carry the scores of half-tone pho- 
to-mechanical reproductions which are printed 
with the letterpress. The author of the pho- 
to-mechanical process is K. Ogawa, a Japa- 
nese; and his success is striking, even in com- 
parison with the best Western products. The 
book is entitled ‘Ayamé San,’ Ayamé being 
one of those standard characters in Japanese 
life in whom filial piety overcomes all other 
considerations. The beautiful and lovely 
daughter is willing to sell herself to shame in 
order to help her father, who has got into pe- 
cuniary difficulties, but is saved from it by a 
foreign lover. The subordinate character is 
an Irish Japanese (what a combination !) who 
is the son of a British soldier by a Japanese 
woman, born in Yokohama, and educated in 
that part of Great Britain where modern Irish 
is spoken with all its peculiarities. Many of 
the descriptions of persons and scenery are in- 
teresting. The whole air and atmosphere and 
chiaroscuro of Anglo-Japanese life are pro- 
duced with remarkable fidelity. A gem of 
illustrative, though not of literary art, this 
pretty souvenir of foreign life in Japan will 
be greatly valued by those returned Ameri- 
cans who wish to revive their memories of the 
beautiful islands in the Eastern Sea. The book 
is printed by the Yokohama Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, and is published by Kelly & 
Walsh, Yokohama, 

We are indebted to the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club of Boston for a copy of Frederick H. 
Chapin’s ‘Land of the Cliff-Dwellers,’ an un- 
pretending little volume in which there is a 
good account of the ruined habitations in the 
Mancos Cafion and its tributaries. The field 
of observation—twenty miles by thirty—to 
which our author limited himself, is no doubt 
somewhat restricted, but on the other hand it 
is typical, for within these narrow bounds a 
network of cafions gives an exposure of some 
hundreds of miles of cliff-frontage, thus afford- 
ing ample room for the numerous cave-like 
openings in which are situated the ruined 
buildings that dot the face of the cliffs. Many 
of these our author visited; the grandest and 
most picturesque he also figures, for, wisely 
enough, he trusts the camera quite as much as 
the pen to give an adequate idea of these won- 
derful scenes. Besides the abandoned dwell- 
ings, he shows us specimens of the arts and in- 
dustries of the people who lived in them, and 
he prefaces the whole with an account of 
this region from the date of the Spanish con- 
quest down to the present time. In this por- 
tion of the work he generally follows Bande- 


— | 
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lier, and the résumé he gives of that writer's 
investigations is as trustworthy as it is inte- 
resting. From a comparison of the architec- 
ture and mode of life of these people with that 
of the Pueblo Indians of Santa Fé and Arizona, 
our author concludes (pp. 16, 63, ete.) that some 
of these tribes, as, for example, the Moquis, 
are the descendants of the cliff-dwellers. This is 
also (p. 117) the voice of tradition, and it is 
generally accepted as a fact. 
that led to the abandonment of this region no- 
thing definite is known. It may have been 
brought about by the fear of hostile inroads, 
as the condition of the human remains found 
in one of the houses (p. 161) would seem to in- 


Of the causes 


dicate, or it may have resulted from any one | 


of the many other causes which influenced our 
Indians in the choice or abandonment of a vil- 
lage site. 

Mr. I. 
consists of selections 


N. Ford’s ‘Tropical America’ (Serib- 


ners) from the 


letters | 


written by him, as staff correspondent, to the 


New York Tribune in 1890 and i891. They are 
here more or and, statistically, 
brought down to date, but their hurried quality 
is distinctly heightened by the lapse of time 


less recast 


and their challenge of criticism no longer as | 


journalism, but as a book of travels. It is a 
matter of boasting with the author that he 
knew nothing of the literature of his subject 
before setting out on his journey, and it only 
needs to be said that he gives no proof of be- 
ing the rare genius who alone could, under 
such circumstances, make an addition to it 
which anybody else need read. 

The popular reissue of the Edgewood edition 
of Donald G. Mitchell's ‘ Reveries of a Bache- 
lor’ Life’ makes a 
pretty pair of volumes scarcely affected by a 
lowering of the quality in the paper. The eye 
and the hand are as well served as before, and 


and ‘Dream (Secribners) 


at a lessened cost. 

Col. Winthrop, Deputy Judge-Advocate-Ge- 
neral of the Army, has published an abridg- 
ment of his work on‘ Military Law’ (John 
Wiley & Sons). 


He has thus brought into the | 


compass of a single handy volume, 12mo, of | 
about 450 pages, the whole substance of the | 


larger treatise and the earlier editions. 
the omission of the notes and the extended dis- 


By 


cussion of some disputable questions, he has 
been able to give a very convenient and trust- 
worthy hand-book for use in the practical work 
of courts-martial and for the general instruc 
tion of young officers in the principles of mili 
tary law. 

‘Criminology,’ by Arthur MacDonald (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company), is intended as a study 
of crime upon the lines followed by the Italian 
specialist Lombroso, who furnishes an intro- 
duction to this volume. Most of it is made up 
of asummary of the labors of Lombroso and 
others, but the author reports some of his own 
investigations. A bibliography of works upon 
crime and criminals is appended. 
as this is not fit for general circulation, nor has 


Such a work 


it much value for specialists. 

The Scribners publish * The Ethic 
and Interest,’ by W. Blissard, an English vi- 
car, Which is one of those compounds of social 
istic theory 
now so much in vogue in England. 


of Usury 


and pseudo-religious sentiment 
The plun- 


der of property-owners through the devices of 


“Jand nationalization,” graduated income 
taxes, and collectivism in general, is now 


preached by many clergymen as of the essence 
of Christianity, and this author is moved by 
their spirit. His contention is that interest is 
defensible, but that labor 
paid, interest becomes usury, which is wrong 
How to correct this evil, Mr. Blissard cheer 


when is under- 


The 


Nation. 






































fully explains; but the obsta ure formid- | sies the extinetion of the fur-seal Any 
able vears. and savs that after its disappearance 
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of Rubinstein, Grieg, Spontini, and Mendels- 
sohn. 

No. 48 in the seventh series of the Anales 
of the University of Ecuador (Quito, July, 
1892) contains a valuable Ecuadorian biblio- 
graphy, by Dr. F. G. Suarez, supplementary to 
Anrique’s ‘ Noticia’ of certain Ecuadorian pub- 
lications prior to 1792. Dr. Sudrez’s ‘ essay ” 
goes back to 1750, but describes nothing that 
he has not seen and examined. It is an antici- 
pation of the fourth chapter of his General 
History of the republic. The introduction of 
the printing-press into Ecuador and its use by 
the Jesuits are assigned to the period 1750-52. 
It was, of course, for the use of the order, not 
for public enlightenment. The first title-page 
copied by Dr. Suarez is a ‘ Piissima erga Dei 
Genitricem Devotio,’ printed at Ambato in 
1755, asmall 18mo. Twenty-four works in all 
are recorded in this manner. 

A woman physician, Dr. Frances C. Van 
Gasken, has been appointed Assistant Medical 
Inspector to the Bureau of Health, Philadel- 
phia. Before appointment, Dr. Van Gasken 
passed the requisite civil-service examinations 
‘“‘with distinction”; she has also served with 
credit a term as Resident at the Philadelphia 
Hospital, admission to which is through the 
open door of competitive examinations. The 
duties of House Inspector for Boards of Health 
might be admitted to fall within woman’s 
sphere, even by the most conservative; and 
where women physicians possess the required 
‘* fitness,” duly tested, their appointment to 
similar posts of public service should conduce 
to the improvement of civic sanitary condi- 
tions. 

The vigorous recognition of equality between 
men and women which has found a place in 
the scheme for a Welsh university (with affili- 
ated university colleges at Aberystwyth, Ban- 
gor, and Cardiff), should encourage those 
among us who demand the selection of “ fit” 
women as members of college faculties and 
boards of control. The second clause of the 
draft-charter provides that ‘‘ women as well 
as men shall be eligible for degrees in the uni- 
versity herein constituted, and for every office, 
and for membership of every body or authority 
herein constituted; and wherever throughout 
this act (or charter) the masculine pronoun is 
used of a student, graduate, or officer of said 
university, or of a member of any body or au- 
thority in it, it is to be construed as including 
the feminine also.” 


—Von Holst’s Convocation Oration, deliver- 
ed at Chicago in January and recently print- 
ed in the Educational Review, is a strong 
plea on the broadest grounds for the de- 
velopment of _ university education in the 
United States. A quarter of a century de- 
voted to the study of our social and poli- 
tical development has convinced the historian 
that the greatest perils of our national life 
are yet to be met and overcome. He does 
not foresee further political crises like those 
which attended the birth of our nation in the 
last century and its reconstitution in civil 
war; the difficulties in sight are administrative 
and social. The rapid growth of our popula- 
tion, especially of our municipal population, 
and the increasing size and deteriorating quality 
of our immigration, are creating government- 
al problems, and the increase and centraliza- 
tion of wealth are forcing to the front social 
questions which are incomparably more diffi- 
cult, because they are far more complex, than 
the constitutional questions with which our 
fathers and forefathers had to deal. Von 
Holst, like Bryce, has great faith in “ the re- 


? 





serve of force and patriotism ” which the Ame- 
rican people have so often displayed; but 
energy and devotion will be insufficient to 
surmount the coming difficulties. We need 
also trained and progressive intelligence. The 
hope of democracy lies in wise leadership, 
and the leaders must be furnished by the 
universities. The universities will not dis- 
charge this duty either by sending out well- 
equipped professional men or by producing a 
small proportion of trained scholars: they 
must also rear an increasing ‘‘ remnant” who 
love truth and seek it for its own sake. That 
is, they must, above all things, produce investi- 
gators. For this purpose Von Holst finds the 
existing American universities inadequate, both 
in structure and in spirit. A fully developed 
university, in the Continental European sense, 
does not yet exist in this country. Structurally 
our best universities are ‘‘either compounds 
of college and university, or hybrids 
of college and university, or finally a torso of 
auniversity.” More discouraging than this in- 
completeness, which may be regarded as a phase 
of development, is the predominance of the 
professional spirit. There is no doubt that the 
American idea of the university—even among 
the few people who have grasped the distinc- 
tion between college and university—is sim- 
ply a collection of technical and professional 
schools. Put schools of law, medicine, and 
theology under the same board of trustees and 
the same president, add a school of engineering 
anda school for training teachers, and, accord- 
ing to this view, you have a university. But 
there is still something lacking to the uni- 
versity as Von Holst conceives it, and that 
something is the most important thing of all— 
the encouragement of research. 


—The emphasis laid upon technical training 
results, as he points out, in the establishment 
of fixed courses, devised simply to produce 
good lawyers, doctors, engineers, etc.—courses 
which oceupy the student’s entire time and leave 
him no opportunity to broaden and liberalize 
his studies ; courses which exclude new combi- 
nations and discourage the development of in- 
dividual genius. Von Holst indicates that the 
remedy is to be found in lessening the required 
work of the professional school and increasing 
the range of election. Under such a system 
the pure professional can devote himself as 
closely as he desires to purely professional 
studies, but the student who seeks a broader 
training will be able to secure it. 

“Grant that by allowing a large mea- 
sure of liberty, part of the students 
will lay in a smaller stock of facts, rules, and 
technical trainin That is more than 
a nsated by t xe advantages which only the 

om of true university education can se- 

ao Only this can fan the burning coals of 
that enthusiasm which is absolutely untainted 
by any sordid motives into the intensest glow; 
only this can fully develop the inborn forces, 
for it alone allows full play in the use of them; 

. . Only this incites to the development of 
distinctive yet en individualities, 
only this systematically fosters the intellectual 
and moral courage required for oars out 
into new paths; and last, but not least, 
this only can produce an adequate number of 
the kind of missionaries the country stands in 
need of.” 


The “‘ remnant” from which Von Holst expects 
our national salvation is not, of course, to 


“lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind ”’; 
it must keep in touch with the whole body of 
the nation. ‘If a chasm opens up between the 
‘remnant’ and the ‘unsound majority’ and is 
allowed to widen, nothing can save this coun- 
try.” The need of universities is felt to-day in 





France as well in the United States, and there 
is in France to-day an energetic movement 
towards the development of true university 
work. Its leaders plead for it as the most ne- 
cessary element of ‘‘ national regeneration.” 
It is a very significant fact that they, like Von 
Holst, find the greatest obstacle in their way 
to be that utilitarian spirit which insists on 
“practical” education, and the resulting pre- 
dominance of technical and professional train- 
ing. 


—In a recent letter to the Academy, Prof. E. 
G. Bourne of Adelbert College, Cleveland, 
points out a common error in the interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Seneca, made by writers 
on the discovery of America and early voyages 
hither. The passage is in the preface to the 
‘Naturales Queestiones,’ where Seneca is con- 
trasting the petty dimensions of the earth, the 
scene of human life, with the wide ranges of 
the universe, the realm of thought. Once ad- 
mitted to these, he says, the mind ‘‘contemnit 
domicilii prioris angustias. Quantum enim 
est quod ab ultimis litoribus Hispanie usque 
ad Indosiacet? Paucissimorum dierum spa- 
tium, si navem suus ferat ventus, inplebit. 
At illa regio ceelestis per triginta annos velo- 
cissimo sideri viam prestat,” etc. To the 
classical scholar’s mind it will seem almost in- 
credible, yet it is true, that modern writers, 
from Roger Bacon down, have understood the 
italicized words to refer to the distance from 
Spain to India by the way of the Atlantic ; see, 
for instance, Humboldt, Payne, Gaffarel, Fiske, 
Winsor (the last not cited by Prof. Bourne). 
Some have even argued from the passage that 
Atlantic voyages were not uncommon in Sene- 
ca’s time; hardly less amusing is such a com- 
mentasthefollowing: ‘Itis certainly evident 
that Seneea underestimated the distance to 
India. Had the length of the voyage been 
known, he would not have used the illustra- 
tion.” On the contrary, the longer the voyage, 
the better the figure, the stronger the contrast; 
and the very word paucissimorum, taken lite- 
rally as the critic takes it, is a conclusive proof 
that he does not understand the passage: any 
terrestrial voyage, no matter how long, is 
short compared to that celestial journey of 
thirty years. 


—The truth is, that Seneca was using here 
a well-recognized phrase signifying the known 
world. Now, to the Roman of his day, Spain 
was the ‘jumping-off place,” and from it the 
world lay not to the West but to the East; so 
Juvenal— 


“Omnibus in terris quee sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangen. 


There is no more sense in reading the Atlantic 
Ocean into these passages than there would be 
in supposing that in Dr. Johnson’s 


“ Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru,” 


the sage meant to confine his vision to the Pa- 
cific. As Prof. Bourne well remarks, ‘‘ From 
a rhetorical point of view, the distance from 
Spain westward to India, as an absolutely un- 
known quantity, would be out of place in the 
comparison. Seneca would naturally use a 
great but known distance.” The traditional 
modern interpretation comes from reading a 
single sentence in Seneca apart from its con- 
text and in the light of modern geographical 
knowledge. In fact, it wholly lacks the Ro- 
man point of view. That Seneca himself is 
professing no advanced geographical know- 
ledge here is clear from words which he uses a 
few lines above—words with which Prof. 
Bourne might well have strengthened the case 
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against our modern writers: ‘* Punctum est, 


illud in quo navigatis, in quo bellatis, in quo | 


regna disponitis, minima etiam, cum illis 
utrimque oceanus occurrit” (cf. 3, 9, 27, “hic 
qui terras cingit oceanus”). Homer himself 
knew as much as this ! 


—The Parisian public is about to be invited 
to view two simultaneous collections of the 
works of the artist Meissonier. One exhibi- 
tion, in the galleries of M. Georges Petit, is to 
be opened in the early part of this month, but 


a few weeks later than the second anniversary | 


of Meissonier’s death; the other, to which the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts will lend its walls, 
is receiving the vigorous support of his widow. 
The former alone is expected to be a still 
more magnificent testimony to the great art- 
ist’s genius than the similar exhibition held in 
1884, also in the well-known Rue de Séze. It 


will be especially rich in drawings and stu- | 


dies of all sorts, some for pictures that have 
not yet been exhibited. The extraordinary ca- 
pacity of Meissonier for elaborate and pains- 
taking preparation for pictures, carried even 
to the manufacture of a button not otherwise 
forthcoming, was no small part of his genius, 
and will pass into the proverbial history of art. 
The size of his paintings, measured by rule-of- 
thumb, is another of the characteristics which 
early marked him out from a generation of 
ample stroke and lavish employment of pig- 
ment. Perhaps never before will there have 
been an opportunity to pass in review such 
large and varied portraiture of men on sucha 
small extent of canvas. That greatness is not 
bigness was long ago proved to the critics who 
carped at their smallness by the vigor and indi- 
viduality of Meissonier’s minutely painted 
‘* Smokers,” ‘‘ Troopers,” or ‘* Card-Players.” 
It is much to be wished that his Life, the mate- 
rials for which are said to be in the hands of 
his brother-in-law, M. Steinheil, might appear 
contemporaneously with this double exhibition 
of his work. 





It was he who was the leading | 


spirit in the revolt from the Salon that resulted | 


in the founding of the Socicté Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, with its rival Salon in the Champ 
de Mars. The prediction that the loss of its 


foremost artist would be the death-blow of this | 


exhibition has not yet been realized, inasmuch 
as its opening this year has been announced for 
May 10. 


—M. Adolphe Lods has undertaken 
liminary critical examination of the Greek 
texts discovered by M. Bouriant in Upper 

Ngypt six years ago and published last Novem- 
ber in the Memoirs of the French Archzologi- 
cal Mission of Cairo. In ‘ Le Livre d’ Hénoch’ 
(Paris: Leroux) he gives the Greek fragments of 
the book, with the variants of the Ethiopic text, 
translation, exegetical notes, and critical intro- 
duction. His conclusion is that the new Greek 
text is of thesame family with that from which 
the Ethiopic version was made, and is in gene 
ral superior to it in accuracy; he of course does 
not try to construct a final text. His exegetical- 
critical treatment is brief, clear, and judicious, 
and his book is useful and readable. Of the 
Gospel according to Peter and the Apocalypse 
of Peter he gives the Greek texts with Latin 
versions and critical dissertations. The author 
of the Gospel, he thinks, wrote in Syria, not in 
Judea, not long before 150 A. D., was acquainte 
with the first and second canonical Gospels, an 
possibly with the third, but probably not with 
the fourth. 
highly esteemed in the latter part of the second 
century; whether Dante used its pictures of 
torment he does not decide. Two bright, popu- 


a pre- 


The Apocalypse, he concludes, was 


| eval history and the mainspring of Italian 


lar papers on the Gospel 
by M. Salomon Reinach, appeared in 
January in the République Francaise, 


he 


which 


and t Apocalypse 
have 
been reprinted in pamphlet form (Paris: Alean 
Livy He holds that the author of the Gospel! 
was not acquainted with either of 
cal gospels, and that the Apocalypse got its 
material from Greek sources, especially from 
the Orphic literature 


our canon 


THAYER'S DAWN OF ITALIAN INDE 
PENDENCE 
The Dawn of Italian Independ By Wil 


Boston 


liam Roscoe Thayer. 
Mifflin & Co 


Houghton, 
2 vols., pp. 4538, 446, 

Mr. THAYER strictly limits his field to a period 
in Stu. When 
he has once found the clue of the tangled skein 
of events, he follows it with an exemplary sia 


closing with the fall of Venice 


gleness of aim, gathering, as he goes, only such 
threads as are really essential to the narratiy: 


undiverted by the great mass of episodic frag 
ments which, however tempting, have but 
slight connection with the final result. The 


work is very conveniently divided into five 


books (thirty-five chapters), and is well index 


ed. In the first book there is little that could 
not be spared. It was not necessary to go quite 
back to the twin-egg of Leda. To say nothing 
of the Western Empire, Charlemagne, and th 


dawn of the Papacy, it is doubtful if even th: 
Middle Ages could have been so treated in a 
mere introduction as to give the reader any no- 
tions more helpful for the right understanding 
of the Italian movement than the generalities 
already so familiar to the reading public. From 
an artistic point of view, the French Revolu 
tion and its propaganda under the First 
leon are the true starting-point for a histo 
Italian regeneration. 
the propriety of going into mediwval history 
at all, we cannot complain of Mr. Thayer's con 


Nevertheless, apart fron 


ception of it. Hegives just values to feudalism, 
paganism, and Christianity as factors in th 
evolution of the Middle Ages. His v 





ifS SUCCESSIVE 


of Christianity and of ' 
mises with the ancient world is well done and 
very much his own, even though he is merely 


more tersely and for 


expressing lv ideas 
which for some decades have been vaguely 
blown about in the atmosphere of moder 


thought. 


Every reader will soon feel that the author 
is a thinker; and nothing more clearly shows 
it than the readiness with which he seizes the 
one idea which is at once the keynote of med 














generacy. This conception, which, to distiz 
guish it from Romanism, has been « ik 
manity, was first consciously entert: 1 by 
the thinkers of the Augustan age, especially by 
Virgil. Mr. Thayer gives it the more poet 
name of ‘the spell of R i a spe t 
truly was, a name to conjure by, which, after 
Vitalizing the nan Emy and galva 
nizing the very carcass of it, } indly influ 
enced the French Revolution, made the First 
Empire, and even raised a faint echo in th 
Second, while all this t t was what it now 
is, the tru rock of | 1 whi the 
Church of Rome has stood these eight ‘ 
uries £ t 2 mav diff r t aut r 
1 points of deta We think that TIASeS 
the answer as to Ww after the fall of t 
W ests pi it Y did not se AS & nati 
The true auswe s, that Italv had never b 
a nati Rome was iv Re and as truly 
Rome in Ba 2 or in Africa as in Campania 
rin Latium, whereas France, for example, or 

















rather the Franks in France, were and had 
never ceased to be a nation Ach nble 
the other hand, is the author's estimate of Da 
te, who, by giving a patent of nobility to tl 
Italian language in his immertal poem, fur 
nished that link witl t wi as all history 
shows s impossil to bind a peopl ito a 
truiy national un i hayuaiiv just is Mr 
s Judgment on the brilliant period of 
V is he tells us, did not create 
I ight t ht. qualities engendered 
in the pu at he f fr lom: but let us 
wh that w Ss SO appreciation f tl 
abortiv t t ( 1 di Ris an event 
1Ot Justly meas i by its unsuccess Notl 
in the 1 li ‘ tory Ita ti t 
kee ulive th lea that Rom uzht s e day 
rise aprain fr if i t rt And 
the sam t 5 i tt ul ast tire s« 
itilic act t itelians . Vint 
SEV t ith vy. and the w i wr f 
the nat f f vw i 
tire pe t rds as a i inherita 
Agar revi wast ? Metterni 
in the op; i s to 
hte i . l . \ it 
anecdotes so ad il ‘ } . ‘ k 
rel ¢ 
f 
a 
IS20, 1S and INS bose a t t 
vening vears are treated a Whi graph 
stvle w leave ttle to be ~ i nr I 
} ye } . eeu l < l *?- vA ls \ 
tria und Victor } : l.; Carbeonaris 
f which Mr. Thaver gives reelle P 
t; the first appearan Charles Albert 
vhos uplex charact s jad slv a 
lyzed JOS), the savage treat tof t 
patriots in Naples, Modena, a | hardy 
rad the earl I Ma these are tl 
Principal t& Hi is n wunaer 
the book. M haver is arefu 
student of the best | ties. Het 
ers t iv ‘ ir’ y AS T OSI 
rooessil to th \ ad and ikes 
lis linating us aterials fusing by 
t rbundance I remarkably 
good passages, of wv scriy PY 
langerous classes ‘ ithe spirit 
ed account of t} a st and iventures 
{ 4 tai I vs is CXA bs In ii. 
+. tl i res M i and Le 
arddi, justiv att t tter's ferior 
influence to his pessimis is has been more 
fully shown bv 7 Mamiani in the Nuova 
infologta (August, 187 In deseribing the 
listurbances of IS t} Writer, wisely cau 
tious, refuses t t { igainst the good 
fa Francis M his first curious 
lealin xs with ¢ } tt This point cannot 
be certainly determined ; vet it seems likely 
that th in wi irned the title of 
il | ‘ the hangman) would not shrink 
he arts of a ‘‘shirt ihe author's tri 
but t t f Mazzini is well deserved 
Mr. Thayer's ok supplies, throughout, a 
le so far as our reading public is con 
cerned; but with regard to the period we 
lave Just noticed, it stands almost alone. The 
x f the s nd volume is taken up with 
the events of the four years, 1846-19. The 


in IM6 was caused by the election 


f } pposed to be a Liberal. Mr. 
Thayer answers negatively the question wh 
ther he ever was one, while admitting that he 


rejoiced in Italian Independence, 


should not 


i involve consti 
tutional forms of government and especially 


ondition that it 








the secularization of his own. We are then 
shown how the enthusiasm produced by the 
prevailing assumptions as to his views car- 
ried Pius [X., at a pace which he had never 
dreamed of, to the verge of a precipice whence 
his priestly instincts recoiled with horror. We 
are led to see how the new attitude of the 
Papacy made it impossible for the Italian 
princes to resist the clamor ‘for reform, and 
how, from one concession to another, they 
were all driven to grant constitutions. We 
next see the infection of Liberalism sweeping 
over Lombardy and Venetia, and even cross- 
ing the Alps to beard the old lion Metternich 
in his den and ignominiously drive him forth. 
It needed no more than this to start the revo- 
lution in Milan, a centre of culture, where the 
situation had been extremely strained for seve- 
ral months. We have in pp. 109-124 an ani- 
mated and really very fine description of the 
famous ‘five days” of Milan (March 18-22, 
1848) when a carefully disarmed population 
expelled from the city and its citadel 16,000 of 
Austria’s best troops commanded by the vete- 
ral Fieldmarshal Radetzky. From this mo- 
ment we see the war of Independence already 
unavoidable, and are shown how all the Italian 
princes were forced to embark in it. We can- 
not here follow the author through the inte- 
resting details of the campaign, from Goito to 
the Italian victory at Pastrengo, April 30, 
1848. The war, thus far, had shown the Italian 
princes and the Pope that success might mean 
advantage to the House of Savoy, but certain- 
ly meant ruin to them; and, one by one, they 
dropped their masks, and recalled or with- 
held their troops. The fifth book shows us 
Charles Albert paralyzed by their defection 
and by the premature discussions as to how 
the hare should be served which, alas! was 
stillrunning. Mr. Thayer has done the unhap- 
py king full justice. He shows how, before 
Custozza, it was in his power to elect either to 
redeem his pledges to the Italian people, or to 
abandon Venice to her fate and add all Lom- 
bardy to his dominions; and how nobly he pre- 
ferred the path of honor. We see him staking 
and losing all at Custozza, and then scoffed at 
and cursed by those,very Lombards whose fool- 
ish bickerings had contributed to his defeat. 
When the exasperation of disappointed hope 
had led to the establishment of democratic 
governments in Rome and Tuscany, with the 
Pope and Leopold at Gaeta under the f riendly 
wing of ‘‘ Bomba,” the prominent figure of the 
period is Gioberti. How he vainly labored to 
unite the princes in an Italian League and to 
induce the republicans to forego their momen- 
tary triumph; how, when every other means 
had failed, he conceived the bold scheme of 
forestalling an Austrian by a Piedmontese in- 
tervention—all this the author explains clearly. 
His statement, on p. 297, that ‘‘ Leopold’s apos- 
tasy would not have deterred Gioberti” from 
intervention, ‘‘ but opposition in Turin sudden- 
ly dashed that plan,” is somewhat misleading. 
It seems to imply that, when Leopold withdrew 
his consent, Gioberti was still Prime Minister. 
We have Gioberti’s own statement (‘Risposta a 
Urbano Rattazzi,’ p. 46) that he had resigned 
on the 19th of February, while Leopold's re- 
vocation of his assent feached Charles Albert 
only on February 21 (ib., p. 59, where Gioberti 
says distinctly that he was no longer Minister). 
We next follow the fortunes of Italy through 
another campaign, ending with the disaster of 
Novara and the pathetic scene of the old King’s 
abdication. This is practically the end; but 
the author has yet to describe the Austrian in- 
tervention in Tuscany and the restoration of 
Pius to his throne, Thg last chapter gives a 
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full and remarkably exact account of the siege 
of Venice and its surrender, on August 22, 
1849, with which the book ends. We must not 
omit to mention two very convenient maps 
which accompany the work. 

Mr. Thayer is an easy and fluent—perhaps 
too fluent—writer, and his diction is noticeably 
tropical. He has not altogether escaped the 
influence of Carlyle. We think he makes an 
excessive use of the apostrophe, as, to the agri- 
cultural laborer (i., 6), the ancient Romans 
(i., 22), the Spielberg (i., 306), the Emperor 
Francis (i., 307), ete. Those who prize individu- 
ality of style less than we do would also find 
Mr. Thayer's vocabulary and phraseology oc- 
casionally too unconventional. But such faults 
occur in the midst of admirable writing and 
among abundant proofs of a scholarly and cul- 
tivated mind, The personality of the historian, 
as it shines in his judgments and his aspira- 
tions, is decidedly attractive, at least to liberal 
minds. Future works, which we may confi- 
dently expect from his pen, are assured of a 
friendly and eager reception from readers of 
the present. 


COPLESTON’S BUDDHISM. 

Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha 

and in Ceylon. By Reginald Stephen Cople- 

ston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo, President of 

the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 

ciety. Longmans, Green & Co. 1892. 8vo, 

pp. xv., 501. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous works on 
Buddhism recently issued, there was room for 
a book which, neglecting the side-growths, 
should undertake to give a continuous history 
of the primitive faith of Gotama. This task 
Bishop Copleston has performed with excellent 
judgment and skill. By way of preparation 
he has read, he says, a large part of the origi- 
nal sacred books of which he treats, including 
a good deal of unpublished matter, has con- 
sulted competent Sinhalese authorities, and 
has studied the leading European works bear- 
ing on his subject. He writes with the fervor 
and freshness of an independent investigator, 
and shows such genuine desire to be impartial 
that the reader cannot but follow him with 
pleasure. His conclusions agree in the main, 
but not without differences of detail, with 
those of Rhys Davids and Oldenberg. His 
critical position is moderate: he allows great 
weight to the Ceylonese tradition, but subjects 
the Buddhist books to a sharp analysis. Grant- 
ing that Buddhism arose in the sixth century 
B. C., he doubts, and with good reason, whether 
its sacred books can be held to give an accu- 
rate picture of Indian life at that time. If 
these books were compiled two or three centu- 
ries later, and in the atmosphere of the new 
faith, they could hardly fail to be colored by 
the new conditions. Unfortunately there is no 
contemporary literature to appeal to, for the 
Jainist books also are of the later date. Mo- 
dern authorities are agreed that a Buddhist 
canon was probably completed at the Council 
of Patna, under Asoka, about 250 B. c., but 
opigjons differ as to the historical reality and 
significance of the alleged earlier Councils of 
Rajagaha and Vesali. Here Dr. Copleston ap- 
pears as a sceptic: he regards the former of the 
two as entirely fictitious, and the second as not 
really a council, resting his opinion on the con- 
tradictions and legendary features of the au- 
thorities. It must be admitted that his scep- 
ticism is not without foundation. 

On the other hand, the name of Asoka kin- 
dies his enthusiasm: 


‘*He was not merely the Constantine of 











Buddhism; he was an Alexander with Buddh- 
ism for his Hellas; an unselfish Napoleon, 
with ‘mettam’ [love] in place of ‘gloire.’ The 
world was his that he might protect all lives in 
it; might teach loving-kindness throughout it; 
might establish in every part of it the Com- 
munity of the disciples of the Buddha. Com- 
pared with thesolid reality of Asoka, the records 
which are preserved of the Buddha himself are 
but a shadowy tradition. And as the great 
King’s history becomes better known, men will 
be tempted to speculate whether Buddhism 
owes more to Gotama than to Moggali [the 
leader of the Community in Asoka’s time]; to 
ask how far what is definite in the history of 
Bimbisdra’s [the royal disciple of Gotama] days 
is a reflection thrown back on the mist of 
the past from the greater epoch of Asoka” 
(p. 281). 


Whether this is an exaggeration further re- 
search must show, but it is in any case a gene- 
rous tribute from a Christian bishop to a noble 
exponent of a non-Christian religion. 

Dr. Copleston is no doubt right in assigning 
Asoka a very important place as an organizer 
of the young Buddhism, and his view is to a 
certain extent supported by his valuable exami- 
nation of the canonical literature (chap. xxi.). 
The critical analysis of the Buddhist books has 
only just begun; as it advances it must yield 
weighty results for the history of Buddhism. 
Bishop Copleston’s special contribution in this 
direction is his attempt to show that the Maha 
Parinibbana Sutta belongs to the reign of Aso- 
ka. His arguments, for example, that Asoka 
is the first who answers to the description of a 
Cakkavatti king, or universal monarch, and 
that he began the erection of dagabas, or relic- 
shrines, are hardly convincing; the facts he ad- 
duces make against a very early date for the 
Sutta, but do not seem necessarily to bring it 
downto Asoka’s time. Nevertheless, his method 
is good, and needs only to be pursued carefully 
to yield good fruit. 

His account of Ceylonese Buddhism em- 
braces the whole period from its introduction 
into the island down to the present time. With 
Rhys Davids, and against Oldenberg, he main- 
tains the truth of the tradition which attributes 
the conversion of Ceylon to Asohka’s mission- 
ary, Mahinda. Oldenberg thinks that the new 
religion, advancing gradually southward, pass- 
ed into the island from the south of India. Dr. 
Copleston gives good reasons for regarding the 
Pali chronicles as trustworthy on this point. 
For the decision of the question we must wait 
for further light on the history ; a-priori con- 
siderations are here of no value, and the evi- 
dence is not of asort to be convincing. But, 
as regards the literature, we may hold with 
our author that the substance of the three Pi- 
takas was brought to Ceylon in the memories 
of the missionaries, and gradually committed 
to writing as the demands of the Community 
required. The subsequent history of Buddh- 
ism in the island is given by Dr. Copleston at 
some length. The chief interest of the record 
lies in the picture of the origin and character 
of Buddhist sects, and of the intermixture of 
Buddhism and Hinduism. The author's resi- 
dence in Ceylon has enabled him to give also 
valuable information concerning the present 
character and habits of the monks, and the re- 
lation of religion to the life of the people. Eng- 
lish rule has brought European books and a 
veneering of European civilization, the result 
of which cannot be doubtful : the old will yield 
to the new, and Sinhalese culture will be civil- 
ized out of existence. 

Just here Dr. Copleston’s work is unsatisfac 
tory. His main purpose, it is true, is to give a 
narrative of events, not an analysis of social 
phenomena, But it lay in his way to trace the 
elements of the popular life to their sources, to 
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tell us how much of it is heathen Ceylonese, 
how much Hindu, how much genuine or cor- 
rupted Buddhism. 
stantially nothing, and thus fails to use the op- 


But of this he says sub- 


portunity, which his exceptional position gave 


him, of contributing an interesting chapter to | 


the history of general religious development. 
His failure to look into this question makes his 
conception of the popular morals hazy and 
wrong. He speaks almost as if he expected to 
see the moral life of a slovenly crew of monks 
and an uneducated peasantry transformed by 
the substitution of one religious creed for an 
other. With all his real liberality and kindli- 
ness, he seems not to understand the ethical 
history of Buddhism the 
problem of Ceylon. 

We can give only a word to his long discus 
sion of the Buddhist system of ethics. His esti- 
mate of Gotama’s theory of life is discriminat- 
ing and fair; 
writers, he praises it on some sides and con- 
demns it 
actual working in society, he is not free from 
He does that a 
moral code is rather an abstract of the opinions 


or present moral 


in common with most modern 


on others. When he speaks of its 


confusion of ideas. not see 
of aman ora circle than an effective power, 
and depends almost wholly, for its influence, on 
the general training of 
which it is found. 
Buddhist than of Christian morals; these ex- 
pressions may mean a hundred different things, 


the community in 


We can no more speak of 


according to the time and place with which 
they are connected. and Louis the 
Fourteenth both Christians, but their 
lives had little incommon on the ethical side. 
With the excellent dissertations that we have 
on the Buddhist moral ideal, it would be well 
if some one would give us an account, like 
Lecky’s history of Christian morals, of the 
real moral life of various Buddhist communi- 
Dr 
Copleston’s comparisons between Christianity 
and Buddhism are generally fair. Of the two 
monastic systems he says that the distance be- 
tween their ideals is infinite, one being the ab- 
solute negative, the other the infinite positive; 
but, on the moral side, are not the two equally 
positive and equally negative ? 


Pascal 
were 


ties under different social conditions. 


The Campaign of Waterloo: A Military His 


tory. By John Codman Ropes. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. xlii, 401, with 
maps. Atlas to accompany the above, folio, 


published separately. 
A NEW book on an old theme will always be 
welcome when it adds to our knowledge 
helps us correct our errors. 


or 
For both reasons 
Mr. Ropes’s volume on Waterloo is entitled to 
a place among the standard histories of a great 
epoch. European writers on the Waterloo 
campaign have been numerous and able; but 
they are almost necessarily biassed by national 
or personal predilections. Englishmen find it 
hard to do full justice to Bliicher and the Prus 


sians. Frenchmen are either idolaters of Na- 





poleon or hate him with Bourbon persistency 
Germans are prone to depreciate Wellington 
and to magnify the part played by Bliicher’s 
troops. 

It was well, therefore, to have an Ameri 
student of the campaign give an impartial and 
t conflict of 


thors as well as of generals, and to offer : 


judicial analysis of the gre: 


nected narrative which should harmonize most 





of the testimony and eliminate many of the 
No reader of Mr. Ropes’s book 
will doubt that he has laboriously examined all 


tested allthe theories. He 


contradictions. 


the witnesses and 


has studied the topography on the ground, and 


The im ation. 


sought to find in it the clue to the solution of 
doubts. | He due 
probable faults of memory, and shown a praise 


some has given Weight to 
worthy disposition to avoid imputations of dis 
honesty has reached conclu 
sions which may be fairly accepted as reasona 


ble, 


probably 


In this way he 


and has given us a narrative which is 


more free from question than any 


one which has heretofore been published 


In this story none of th® three great 


com 


manders appears as infallible. 


Napoleon is 
found to be clear in purpose and wise in plan; 


but iad 


displayed in some of his earlier campaigns, and 





he lacks the tireless energy which he } 


loses precious time after the battle of Ligny. 
Blicher’s impetuous spirit and weaker intelli 
gence lead him into trouble by accepting battle 
before arrangements for codperation with th 
Wellington had 
that the Emperor had stolen a march 


English had been completed. 
to admit 


upon him, and had to make up by his splendid 


battle tactics and indomitable fighting for the 
faults of his first strategic combinations. The 
deficiencies of subordinates like Nev and 
Grouchy are reduced as nearly as may be to 
exact definition, so that their influence on the 


campaign may be given its just value 
In all these respects the author has done ex 
that 


his conclusions will stand as the final word in 


cellent critical work, and, without saving 


| all respects, we may feel assured that the points 


are few in regard to which much room for dif 
He 
pains to marshal all the evidence and weigh all 
the argument, and the judicia] calmness of his 
tone and the clearness of his statement 


ference will remain. has taken infinit 


carry 
the reader along with him. 
The only direction in which further thought 
and investigation would seem to be profitable, is 
to be found in the effect of the p 
tion upon the conduct of Napoleon and upon 


litical situa 


t 
the morale of his oftictrs and men. To this we 
attribute the 
the army and his assignment to the Ministry 
of War at Paris. 
well be such as he « 


must absence of Davoust from 
Napoleon's reasons might 
“ould not ev: 
he would not choose to speak of the holl 
port given him by Fren 
the need of a 
Marshal 
Paris in check 


n diseuss, for 


Ww sup 





h public opinion 
ruthless hand like t 
had Hanover, to hold 


To this also we must look for 


hat of th 
who crushed 
the causes of Ney’s tardy appearance in the 


essive irritability, his readiness to 


field, his ex 


quarrel with Napoleon, his half-insubordina 


tion, and his dissatisfaction even wit ns 
He was conscious of being in a false posit 
and this diminished his value as a soldier. For 
the same reason Napoleon 1 not tre 











either Grouchy or Ney as he w 
‘ r campaigns had tor 
s, to avoid division of t 
commands, to trust more to th igment 
st be recstablis i bv victory 
per I ld esul s 
r the wills ofn who were es 
He had to assign Soult to duty as 
because Bert had not i 
t r was ti ‘ an wi i 
s iarg I s to the 
+ } ? tl wit - SS e 
mistakes 
Marshal M as s give us 
re ——e cnt nr. . 
ize t v which arked 
Hur 1 Days v pse sugyests 
sid } ¢ a the ¢ f pub 
¢ - nd his armv 
\ } ‘ t t t > 4 
s set a Was every } 
ent t great moral causes 
wh 2 are t S iguor This is the extra 


chapter which we 
to the 


military events which our author has given us 


strong and clear story of the strict! 








The Nationalisat f Health, By Havelock 
Ellis. Lendon: T. Fisher Unwin; New York 
Putnams 

THE legislati f y wl « tries 1 ‘ 

nizes that, ins degree, the State is resp. 

sible for tl hea f its tives Che quali 
at s of nhv ims, ti i i { if 

gious disease, t! versight of t ! 4 f 

passenger st s and f 1 supplies, and t! 
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this funct Whose propriety and whose exe 
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is either wi 1 + ! Wit ’ 
the I tes t {ss } uotis Avs 
clans, typ i was dit! ater 
typhus in Fra " t \ States, and 
about twenty vears later t st t vas 
re nized in England. 1 wos . x 
eases followed the first was not Stixnl 
Now most , 1x k ~ that a 
uted] water si Vv is the ta \ 
the multiy at ft sas ‘ 
lera, and wl matters Ix acd, OX 
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I aut speaking but agre 
ai t Kt s f i hes refle« 
tions is. as ips ht best be. a layman 

" aor t gt se} f social econ: 
sts wl ‘ rv f tl jiewel we 
stvl raul w“ fa s worth } shing Ne 

s hardly applies to the in 

t rent 1 f today He hammers at his 

proper last wit! easonable hours, and then 

takes uj} I work as an avocation in dis 
tinction from his vocation. The conditions of 
lern life so increase and intensify the com 

: t f interests and multiply the points of 

tact that great themes are profitably dis 

issed from points of view which, a few years 


had only theoretical existence. The angle 





perception f some of these new stations 
reveals distinctly new relations, and the more 
npletely we bound the territory of dis 
ease, the more likely are we to bring intosubjec- 
tion the terra incognita dreaded because un- 
known. Intelligent discussion, even if not al- 
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ways on purely technical lines, adds to the 
sum of knowledge and is welcome. 
Speaking primarily for England, Mr. Ellis 
discusses unwholesome trades and dangerous 
industries, the place of the dentist (which is 
not doubtful to those who have observed the 
teeth of the lower-class English), some special 
physical ills, but particularly the relation of 
the hospital to the community. The constant- 
ly increasing application of the medical art 
through hospitals is lifting these institutions 
into a very different sphere from that of the 
old lazar-house or the last resort of the indi- 
gent, where not so very long ago (as history is 
made) two and three patients would lie in one 
bed, and shelter, not air-space or cleanliness, 
was the desideratum. It is no wonder that a 
traditional dread of going to the hospital be- 
longs to the heritage of poverty. The hospital 
of to-day is a palace of health, if not a para- 
dise; and as the crowding of population swells 
their constituencies, the superb facilities of 
these establishments attract from a wider field 
than ever. No hospital properly so called can 
be self-supporting and fulfil its mission. Some 
specialists conduct a high grade of private hos- 
pital for the convenience of treating distant 
or difficult cases, where the fees create a reve- 
nue; but these are beside the question. The 
general hospital of to-day rests upon an en- 
dowment, either fixed by the income of the 
pious gifts of a past generation, or variable as 
it depends upon current aid from the public in 
its collective or its individual capacity—an ap- 
propriation by law or personal charity more 
or less spontaneous. Now these funds are so 
large and the interests involved are so great 
that Mr. Ellis, formulating what others have 
doubtless thought, suggests that it is proper 
that they should be taken under legislative 
control in a more direct sense than the ordi- 
nary guardianship of life and property implies. 
What he looks forward to is: ‘‘In the end every 
medical man in the country would be attached 
toa hospital, and every person should be living 
within the district of a great institution of 
health.” The view is that of an advanced so- 
cialism in such matters, although not so deno- 
minated. Mr. Ellis is speaking primarily of 
England, where dispensaries, infirmaries, and 
hospitals, especially the two former, do not 
correspond to their synonyms with us, and 
where the conditions of life differ from ours. 

A recent Parliamentary’ Committee pro- 
poses a central hospitals board to inspect all 
medical charities, to oversee their statistics, 
financial and vital, and to report on proposals 
for new hospitals in London. Apparently the 
author would attach such a board to the cen- 
tral authority, the County Council, so as to 
give it executive force; and he would place all 
hospitals on the same plane as those admirable 
ones for infectious diseases under the Metropo- 
litan Asylums Board, which are one of the very 
best features of London administration. These 
hospitals, by removing the siek, assist in steri- 
lizing the centres of infection; they take most 
excellent care of their patients, and, above all, 
they are gradually educating people into the 
feeling that treatment in hospital is not in it- 
self a badge of dependent poverty, and that it 
may be a public duty to accept as well as to 
give public aid. Weare not required to pursue 
British methods, but the general principle that 
the health of the nation is the nation’s concern 
we ought constantly to keep before us. Just 
now the exclusion of imported epidemics is our 
own special charge. Mr. Ellis does not touch 
the matter of English quarantine jurisdiction, 
which is so much simpler than ours—quaran- 
tine, by the exigencies of commerce, having 





been reduced to terms so very simple as to sug 
gest danger. It is just on that ground, how- 
ever, that our national Government has the 
opportunity to display its authority. 

Mr. Ellis’s pleasant volume may have been 
inspired by the great International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography held in London 
twenty months ago, which excited the liveliest 
interest there, but whose echoes barely reached 
our people. 





British New Guinea. By J. P. Thomson. 
With map, numerous illustrations, and ap- 
pendix. London: George Philip & Son. 
1892. 8vo, pp. xviii., 336. 

THE southeastern part of New Guinea was an- 

nexed by Great Britain to prevent it from fall- 

ing into the hands of Holland or Germany, and 
in the sole interest of Australia, which natu- 
rally desired to hold the exclusive possession of 
the Torres Straits dividing the two countries. 

During the last four years Sir William Mac- 

Gregor has been the administrator of the terri- 

tory, and this book is mainly the result of his 

explorations as contained in his official reports. 

It does not appear that the author, Mr. J. P. 

Thomson, has visited any part of the island 

himself, and consequentiy his descriptions, 

though doubtless scientifically accurate, lack 
the vivacity and distinctness of the account of 
an eye-witness. 

By implication rather than by any direct 
statement ive gather that, as a Crown posses- 
sion, New Guinea is still of little value. Traces 
of gold are numerous, but it has been found in 
paying quantities only in one outlying island. 
The principal part of the arable land con- 
tiguous to the sea-coast or on navigable 
streams is now under cultivation by the na- 
tives. In the interior are forests with valuable 
timber, but there are no means of bringing it 
to the coast. New Guinea lacks ‘ indigenous 
and cultivated fruit,” with the important ex- 
ception, however, of bananas, thirty-six dis- 
tinct varieties being cultivated on-the island of 
Kiwai alone. Here, also, are twenty kinds of 
yams and ten of sweet potatoes. There are few 
animals—pigs, dogs, and kangaroos being the 
largest; and of these the pigs are the most valu- 
able to the natives. ‘‘They are fondled and 
petted like lambs, the young being suckled at 
the breasts of women,” while their market 
value ‘‘is occasionally equal to that of a hu- 
man being.” Many of the tribes are still head- 
hunters and cannibals, and live in continual 
warfare with their neighbors. Others, espe- 
cially on the south coast, are gradually be- 
coming in some degree civilized, and are de- 
veloping propensities for trade. For the Euro- 
pean, however, the climate ‘will always be 
a great hindrance to settlement and a constant 
menace to life.” 

There is very little that is new in Mr. Thom- 
son’s representations concerning the natives 
and their modes of life. Previous writers have 
made us familiar with the villages built on 
piles, the fighting platforms in the tree-tops, 
and the huge houses, often exceeding 500 feet 
in length, in which a whole tribe can be 
lodged. The same is true of Sir William Mac- 
Gregor’s successful ascent of Mount Victoria, 
the culminating peak of the Owen Stanley 
Range, to which he devotes a long chapter. 
Much valuable information, however, is con- 
tained in the appendix, in which there are 
scientific descriptions by different writers of 
the geology, the flora, fauna, and languages 
of this part of New Guinea. Of these the most 
important are the catalogue of insects, and the 
vocabularies from the various dialects, which 





show that while some of the tribes can count 
but to five, others by constructive methods 
count to a thousand. The number of dialects 
is also remarkable, in some regions every vil- 
lage apparently having a distinct dialect of its 
own. There is, rather strangely, no account 
of the birds, though Mr. Thomson makes se- 
veral references to their number and variety, 
especially of the birds of paradise. 

The mechanical appearance of the volume is 
very attractive, its illustrations being nume 
rous and excellent. There is, besides, a good 
index and a very clear map. 





Clarke Aspinall: A Biography. By Walter 
Lewin. London: Edward W. Allen. 1893. 
Mr. LEWIN tells us in his preface that the per 
mission to make this biography was granted, at 
his request, by the widow of Mr. Aspinall. But 
for this statement we should have imagined it 
inspired by conjugal or filial piety, with little 
hope of doing more than to furnish a narrow 
circle with the memoir of a genial friend. It 
is difficult to discover why a writer of Mr. 
Lewin’s skill should have been drawn to Mr. 
Aspinall as a biographical subject. He was 
something of a local celebrity. Mr. Lewin 
thinks a quarter of a million people knew him 
by sight. His highest dignities were those of 
a coroner and a local magistrate and member 
of the Liverpool Town Council. His local 
magistracy was his most serious function, 
and in this his leaning was not to the side of 
mercy. Mr. Lewin has much to say about his 
wit and humor. They were not of a peculiar 
brilliancy or fineness. He was more jocose 
than either witty or humorous. Mr. Lewin, 
who as a biographer is nothing if not honest, 
does not disguise the fact that his hero’s joking 
was in season and out of season, and that there 
were those who thought it oftener the latter 
than the former. One of his more favorable 
critics characterized his jokes as stale and ran- 
cid, and the samples given do not make us 
wish for more. If the best were such as these, 
the poorest must have been a weariness to 
those subjected to their constant puerility. 
The best of them is not so good as that told 
here of the reprobate of ninety-two summers 
who pleaded his being an orphan as a mitigat- 

ing circumstance of his drunkenness. 

Mr. Aspinall was one of a family that had 
other names in the history of Liverpool more 
celebrated than his own. His father was a 
clergyman, and he himself inclined at one time 
to this profession, but finally chose the law, 
and made an indifferent solicitor, spoiling a 
good barrister. His home was in the Liver- 
pool suburb of Bebington, which is charmingly 
described in a quotation from Hawthorne's 
English note-book. The conscientiousness with 
which his various social functions are set down, 
from the Cathedral Restoration Fund to the 
mothers’ tea-meeting, is funnier than any of 
his jokes. As if conscious of the meagreness of 
his material, Mr. Lewin has an introductory 
essay on the function of the biographer, which 
constitutes a somewhat too imposing entrance 
to the building into which it leads. After this 
essay there is a chapter on the history of 
Liverpool, which is far the most interesting in 
the book, especially as it deals largely with the 
slave trade, and shows how the material pros- 
perity of Liverpool has twice seemed to depend 
on slavery. The modernness of Liverpool will 
be a surprise to many readers. 

Mr. Lewin’s book will certainly commend it- 
self to Mr. Aspinall’s immediate friends, though 
one here an@& there may object to its perfect 
candor. The best impression that it gives is 
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that there are thousands of men just as able 
and useful and kindly as Mr. Clarke Aspinall, 
if somewhat less jocose, whose biographies are 
uever written. 


Studies by a Recluse in Cloister, Town, and 
Country. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. G. P. 


Putnam's Sons. 1893. 


History infuses life and purpose into arche- 
ology, and archeology gives color and ex- 
actness to history. The combination of the 
two produces a most attractive result when the 
stores of research are poured forth with vivid- 
ness and without pedantry, and scenes from 
the life of by-gone ages are set before us, in 
which the larger outlines are broadly sketched 
by the historian and the details are filled in by 
the antiquary. It is this which constitutes at 
once the value and the charm of the somewhat 
miscellaneous collection of essays which the 
Rey. Dr. Jessopp has here gathered together. 
Full of kindly sympathy with the past, yet not 
losing touch with the present, informed with a 
never-failing sense of humor that no burrow- 
ing among musty records can quench, and 
couched in a lively and vigorous if somewhat 
discursive style, they present in a most attrac- 
tive form the ripe results of research and 
scholarship. A few of the shorter ones, it is 
true, are scarcely more than occasional articles 
or addresses, but the more elaborate, such as 
‘*St. Albans and Her Historian,” ‘‘ The Ori- 
gin and Growth of English Towns,” and ‘+ The 
Land and Its Owners in Past Times,” are valu- 
able contributions to our knowledge of the 
past, and will bring a wholesome desire of learn- 
ing more to many who would shrink from 
Dryasdust dissertations or learned diatribes on 
the origin and functions of the Gild Merchant. 
Some of the author's views may not meet with 
full acquiescence from students who have 
framed different theories about obscure and 
debatable points, but it has not come within 
his scope to indulge in controversy: he simply 
states. his own opinions, which are evidently 
the outcome of abundant familiarity with facts 
and ability to use them. The little volume is 
popular in the best sense of the word, and 
no one with a taste for history will take it up 
without finding in it some hours of delightful 
reading and material for further reflection. 
The danger of gathering together articles 
written at different times and from different 
standpoints is illustrated by the somewhat dis- 
cordant descriptions of Pliny the Younger asa 


country gentleman (p. 198) and Pliny the 
Younger as a prig (p. 228), though both 


sketches are so clever that one would not will- 
ingly part with either. 


History of the English Parliament ; together 
with an account of the Parliaments of Scot- 
land and Ireland. By G. Barnett Smith. 
Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. 1892. 

It is hard to say what class of readers is to be 

served by this book. We do not understand 

that the author offers it as the result of any 
original research, or as containing any new 
contribution to our knowledge. On the other 

hand, two ponderous volumes of 500 or 600 

pages each, written in a colorless style, and 

made up of selections and adaptations from the 
pages of many learned and judicious but some- 
what painful scholars, do not correspond with 
the idea ordinarily entertained of a *‘ popular” 
work. Nevertheless, if there are those who de- 
sire a history of Parliament apart from other 
institutions, they will find it here, and upon the 
Mr. 


whole very well presented. It Smith is 








little more than a compiler, he at all events has 
the good sense to select the standard authori 
ties for compilation; and as he claims no origi 
nality, he can hardly be blamed for using the 
language of others when it serves his purpose, 
Such a book is, of course, not to be measured 
by literary canons, and is perhaps better the 
more it contains that is not the author’s own 
As a narrative we should decidedly give the 
preference to Mr. Skottowe’s ‘Short History of 
Parliament,’ reviewed in these columns some 
five or six years ago; but as a compendium of 
facts the present work is obviously far more 
complete. 

As Mr. Smith has chosen the best authorities 
for the source of his materials, so he has follow 
ed them with good judgment and with accura 
cy. 
where he has gone astray through taking his 
learning at second-hand, but such instances, so 


It would be possible to point out instances 


far as our examination has extended, are sur 
prisingly few. Some space is wasted in chr: 

nicling events in general history that have no 
proper connection with Parliamentary develop- 
ment, and in view of the bulk of the work this 
But the temptation 
to wander from a dry subject to matters of hu 


isarather serious fault. 


man interest is so great that pardon must not 
be denied to those who yield to it occasionally 
Upon the whole, Mr. Smith’s arrangement is 
good, but his results are more satisfactory in 
the earlier period, where he is following a safe 
guide like Bishop Stubbs, than later, where the 
wisdom of a multitude of counsellors becomes 
perplexing. The account of the legislation of 
Parliament during Queen Victoria’s reign is 
scarcely germane, and might well have been 
dispensed with. There are several interesting 
facsimiles of early writs, etc., in the book; and 
in the appendix are printed a translation of 
Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, the Ha 
beas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, lists of the 
Chancellors and Speakers, and other like mat- 
ter. 
available for reference, and it is for this pur 


A tolerably full index makes the work 


pose that it will be chiefly valuable. 





und Stiaidte der 
his- 
Von Dr. Carl Cop- 
Fischer. 


Das Kreditwesen der 


Nordamerikanischen 


Staaten 
Union in seiner 
torischen Entwickelung. 
ping Plehn. Jena: G, Svo, pp. 98. 
A PRONOUNCED feature of our recent law-mak- 
ing is the increasing tendency to introduce in- 
to State constitutions either direct legislation, 
or provision for a popular 
is easy to see why the distrust of chosen repre- 


‘referendum.” It 


sentatives which such constitutional provisions 
imply found early expression in 
with the management of State credit 
is easier for the average politician temporarily 


connection 
Nothing 


in office than to contract public debts ; his su: 
But the 
jority of our States and cities have learned 
idly 
Their experience is the topic 
He attempts t 
nd as to their 


cessors may explain as they can 


mha- 


by experience that credit wears out ray 


when over-used 


of Dr. Plehn’s study o describe, 





both as to their origin : results, 
those limitations of the debt-making power 
reed, f 


public credit, to impose upon our elected rep 


which we have been f r the rescue of 


resentatives in State and city 
When Jackson’s veto of the Maysville Road 
Bill threw upon the States the task of provid- 


nts, no States save New 





ing internal improvem 


Pennsylvania had lange 


York and lebts, and 
State credit was uniformly good. When the sur 


plus revenue was distributed, debts to the 
ntracted in the North 


amount of 175 millions, « 
chiefly for canals and railways, in the South 


chiefly for banks, already rested 








IS. 


and by 1842 the sum of their indebtedness had 
risen above 200 millions. State credit was nearly 
The the debt 
making power of a State dates from the vear 
Ist2. It is the provision for a “referendum 
in the Constitution of Rhode Island, 
18. Mr. Oberholtzer is, therefore, in error 
‘Law-making by Popular Vote,’ An 
Amer. Academy of Political Science, 
‘another kind of Referendum was 
et The 


tion is worth making because it furnishes an 


destroyed first limitation on 


art. iv 
be 
in saving 

nals of the 
vol. ii., p.4 
invented by Lowa isda,” rree 


other illustration of the almost universal rule 
that important legislative tendencies orlgmate 
in Eastern States and make their way West, not 


Vice versa. Other States have followed Rhode 


Island's example, until in i881 Dr. Plehn could 
count no less than 229 credit-limiting provisions 
in forty-four State constitutions. Only Ver- 


mont, Massachusetts, and Delaware leave both 
State and local governments free t mitract 
such debts as they choose The effect of thes 


frequently drastic provisions upon State credit 


has been salutary. Since ISTO the sum of Stat 


indebtedness has steadily decreased, and, save 


where repudiation has taken place, the credit 
of the States is now good 
Precisely as Jackson's veto shifted the bunden 


of internal improvements from the Union t 


the States, so the people's veto on the States 
shifted the burden to the towns and cities in 
the North and to the counties in tl South 
Local indebtedness began to grow soon after 
the war: in S870 its sum was 515 millions, m 
ISSO it had risen to S22 millions. In the meer 
time the people were putting a stop to further 
local borrowing in the same way in which they 
had stopped State borrowing befor Ou 
author, not having access to a etion 
American city charters, was obliged to neglect 
the legal limitations on municipal debt-mak 
ing contained in them, and to confine his at 
tention to the constitutional limitations His 
treatment of this phase of his subject is 
to that extent incomplets In the constita 
tional limitations, however, he finds an ak 
quate reason for the provement in loca 
eredit which has taken place, and, while not 
| denying that corruption and extravagance ar 
responsible for a large share of existing city 
indebtedness, he is inclined to take, as the ci 
cumstances on the wi seo new to warrant 


a more hopeful view than was prevalent ten 


vears ago. He has studied the subject with 
evident diligence and from what we believe t 
be a new standpoint. On their administrative 
side the constitutional provisions in question 





have been discussed again and again, and the 
corruption thought to be their sole cause has 
been painted s of adequate strength 
but their ial side has been neglected 
That the average citizen who voted for them 


necessary if 


credit was 
the 


hat they actually were a 


realized that thev 
to be 


we do not understand 


distinctly shows 
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Some British contradictions 


opinion concerning CAL- 
MIRE. 


‘“A dreary drivel of atheistical trash.” 
—London World. 

‘*A small commonplace book might be 
filled with the many terse and apt sayings 
with which his pages abound.’ 
Literary World. 

‘‘Nothing good can be said of the mise- 
rable Muriel Calmire, that imposture of a 
man.’ —Academy. 


of 


‘—London 


‘‘Muriel is a tremendously lifelike per- 
Everybody 
some very young 
particularly like, 
cularly dread.” —Guardian, 


son. 
modern man whom they 
and very possibly parti- 


“It would be curious to ascertain 
circle of the reading 


by 
what public a book 
such as this runsa chance of being appre- 
ciated.”— London Morning Post. 
“Sure to make its mark in England, 
and it would hardly be surprising if it be- 
came a sort of rage.’—Manchester Ewxa- 
miner. 

Apparently Calmire is already a sort of 
America. it 
appeared at the opening of the dull season, 


a rage” in It is anonymous; 
and it does not profess to be a novel; yet 
it is already nearing the end of its third 
thousand in America, and an edition 
been sold to England. It is equally evident, 
however, that there is a class of minds in 
which the book 
opposite character—a form, 
of 


has 


awakens a ‘‘rage”’ of an 


more or less 
**odium 


** suppressed,” theologicum”’ 


must recognize in him | 





| 


(though at least one of the religious papers | 


has been free from it), and that such minds | 


can find in the book no good whatever, In 


short: 


‘If people’s tastes lie in other direc- 
tions, they would do weil to leave it 
alone.” —Saturday Review. 
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“ THE BEST LITERARY JOURNALIN 
AMERICA.” 


THE DIAL 


A Semi-Monthly Fournal of Literary Criti- 
cism, Discussion, and Information. 


* THe DIAL is, in my opinion, the soundest, most digni- 
fied, and creditable literary journal in America.”—Ep- 
MUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

“ I do indeed value THE DIAL very highly; it is, in my 
opinion, the best critical journal in this country.”—H. H. 
BOYESEN. 


THE DIAL has been established twelve years (since 
May, 1880), as a monthly journal devoted to Literary 
Criticism only; but lately (Sept. 1, 1892), by its change 
to semi-monthly publication, and by enlargement of 
its scope so as to include the broader interests of 
Literature, of Education, and of Higher Culture gene- 
rally, it has entered upe) new career of influence 
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Valeria 
And Other Poems (including the Commemoration 
Ode of the World’s Columbian Exposition). By 


HARRIET MONROE. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


“Tt is vigorous in conception and is wrought out with 
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Songs and Sonnets 


And Other Poems. By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, LL.D. 
16mo, $1.00. 

“He is one of the —- whose songs gush from the 
heart, and when, as in Dr. Egan’s case, the heart isa 
fervid Catholic one, there is left nothing more to be de- 
sired.”—The “ Ave Maria.” 


~ is 
Poetry of the Gathered Years. 
Compiled by M. H. 16mo, $1.00. 
“ This little book, so daintily bound and printed, con- 
tains some of the most exquisite of life’s twilight songs 


ever written, and is charmingly unique in its arrange- 
ments.”—Transcript, Boston, 


Eleusts 


And Lesser Poems. 
16mo, $1.00. 

“We have read it with unusual fascination. . . . 
The volume is opened with the idea of tasting, and be- 
fore it is closed we find that we have devoured. . . . 
ee is a poet and a charming one.”—JInterior, 

ago. 


Paradise Lost. 
By JOHN MILTON. 
gilt top, $1.00. 


The llhad of Homer. 


Pope’s Translation. Laurel-Crowned Verse. 2 vols. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00 a vol. 

“This series of classics is one of the most attractive 
published. The volumes are of just the right size to 
old conveniently in the hand, the covers have an ex- 

cellent feeling to the finger tips, and the sensitive, cul- 

tivated reader will find nothing to condemn in these 

a but inexpensive volumes.’’—Advertiser, 
oOston, 


By WILLIAM RUFUS PERKINS. 


Laurel-Crowned Verse. 16mo, 





RECENT ROMANCE. 


Other Things Being Equal. 


By Emma WOLF. 16mo, $1.00. 

“Tt is a novel quite up to date in depicting the social 
life of the American Jew. . . . The struggle petween 
orthodox ideas of marriage within the racial lines and 
the charming love story which is so complicated is as 
powerful an incident as anything in modern nove)- 
writing.”’—Public Ledger, Phila. 


Christmas Stories from French 
and Spanish Writers. 
By ANTOINETTE OGDEN, 


$1.00. 

“They are short, simple, charming in substance, grace- 
fully written, and evidently well translated.”—Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, 

“Its contents are of permanent interest.”—Times- 
Democrat, New Orleans. 


16mo, gilt top, in a box, 


Columbus and Beatrzz. 


By CoNnsTANCE GODDARD DvuBots, author of “ Martha 
Corey: A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft.” 12mo, 
$1.00. 


“The story, from the opening pages, is exceedingly 
interesting, possessing the fascination always present 
in a well-written historical novel. . . . The character of 
—* as drawn by the author is noble and womanly.” 
—The Arena, 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 
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HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


BY FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 





The story of a comedy which was played seriously. 
By FranK FRANKFORT Moore. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

This is a story that is bound to attract more than pass 
ing notice. Opinions of the book may be as wide apart 


as the poles, except as to its interest. On this point the 
verdict will be unanimous in its favor. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 
A Romance of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
author of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” etc., 
ete. 
$1.00. 
W. Clark Russell’s sea stories need no “ bush ’’— the pre 


sent one least of all; for here we certainly have him at 
his very best. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, nautical cover design, 


BY WM. C. HUDSON. 
THE DUGDALE [IILLIONS. 

A Novel. By Wma. C. Hupson (*‘ Barclay North’), 
author of ‘*The Diamond Button,’ “Jack Gordon, 
Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883," ‘* On the Rack,” 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 





etc., ete. 
cents. Cassell’s Sunshine Library. 

As with Mr. Hudson’s other stories, the scene of this 

one is laid in and around New York. That it is fresh, 


breezy, and fascinating his host of appreciative readers 
will correctly surmise. . 


MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 
FORD. 


Edited by his friend, Reusen SHapcotr. New edi- 





tion, corrected and with additions. 1 vol., 12mo 
cloth. $1,00. 

Mark Rutherford is a Dissenting Minister who bursts 
the fetters laid upou him by a creed which he can nei- 
ther understand completely, nor yet endorse in parts. 

“Tt is a tragical story,” says the London Echo, ‘ pow- 
erfully, because so simply, told.” This is the first au- 
thorized edition printed in America. 


BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 
A. Novel. By ‘*Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch), author of 
‘**Dead Man’s Rock,” ete., ete. 
Paper, 50 cents; small 8vo edition, 





Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series. 
cloth, $1.25. 

“Chief of the recent novels is assuredly Arthur T. 


Quiller-Couch’s ‘ Blue Pavillions.’”—Quarterly Register 
of Current History. 


BY P. L. McDERMOTT. 
THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 


A Novelette in Nine Chapters. By P. L. McDrr- 
moTr. 1 vol., 16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 
cents. The * Unknown” Library. 


REAL COOKERY. 


By “Grip.” 1 volume, 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

A practical handbook that every housewife will ap- 
preciate. The author wastes no words in descriptions 
or “ talk,”’ but comes right down to“ hard facts.” Tae 
ay is one that will make friends for itself as soon as 

S$ seen. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Pablishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





